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U. S. Department of Labor, 

Children's Bureau, 

Washington J December 1, 1919, 

Sir: I transmit herewith a report on Industrial Instability of 

hild Workers, a study of the records of employment certificatea 

ssued to children between 14 and 16 years of age in Connecticut. 

The report was written and the tabulations were planned by Dr. 

Robert Morse Woodbury, director of statistical research of the 

[Children's Bureau. The plan of securing and using these records as 

SI basis of a report to show the frequent changes of position and the. 

imoimt of imemployment among yoimg children who have left 

school for work was an outgrowth of the study of the administration 

Df child-labor laws in Connecticut carried on under the supervision of 

Mrs. Helen Sumner Woodbury. 

Thanks are due to the Connecticut State Board of Education for 

generous cooperation in the work. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Julia C. Lathrop, Chief. 
Hon. W. B. Wilson, 

Secretary of Labor. 



FOREWORD. 



The following study, based upon employment certificate records in Connecticut, 
throws light upon important questions regarding child labor. The first question i- 
how soon after passing the fourteenth birthdays do children actually begin to seek 
employment in a State where 14 is the minimum legal age for employment. TL- 
study shows how the proportion of children at work gradually increased from about : 
per cent in the month following the fourteenth birthday to nearly 32 per cent at I 
years of age. 

Other questions relate to the way children become adjusted to industrial life. The 
length of time they stay in their first positions reflects the degree to which the firs 
positions are satisfact(»y to the children and how well they satisfy their employeif 
Over half the children stayed six months or longer in their first poddons. Gi^ 
tended to stay longer in their first positions than boys. As between industries, ihs 
textile group showed relatively long periods of employment. On the other hand, the 
proportion of children leaving their first positions soon after commencing work is as 
indication of unsatisfactory adjustment. A large proportion — ovct one-third — left 
their first positions within three months, and one-half of these within one montL 
Some children left position after position; a small group, characterized as ^^ unsteady 
workers '' and comprising about 2 per cent, held eight or more positions within less thas 
24 months o£ work history. In general liie children gradually became adjusted to ik 
discipline of work as their experience increased. This adjustment is shown, for ex- 
ample, in the decline in the monthly rate of becoming unemployed, from 9.1 caoee per 
100 children at work in the first month after coHunencing work to cmly 2.S sdter Z 
months' expmence. 

4 The problem of the unemployed child— that is, the child neither at work nor ii 
school — ^is a difficult one for the school administration to solve* The Connecticut law 
requires him to be in sdiool unless he is at work. Without special sdiools to meet the 
special needs of working children, it is hard to fit the children who are out ol work inu 
the regular school classes, and almost impossible to enforce the school-attendance la» 
so far as concerns them. With compulsory continuation schools for all worldii» 
children these difficxilties would disappear and the imemployed children could be 
given additional training along their chosen lines during the periods while they aie 
out of work. The analysis shows that nearly half the children studied had one or more 
periods of imemployment lasting over a week, the periods lasting on an average two 
and one-half months, and covering one-tenlih of the total work histories of all the 
children. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSTABIHn OF CHILD WORKERS: A STUDY OF EMPLOY- 
MENT-CERTIFICATE RECORDS IN CONNECTICUT. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The granting of employment certificates and the consequent accu- 
mulation of records for children between the ages of 14 and 16 offi- 
cially permitted to work opens up a new field for the iuTestigation of 
child labor. Hitherto statistics of child labor have been dependent 
ux>on the census or upon necessarily Ihnited studies made in particular 
localities and covering special phases of the subject. But, espe- 
cially with the adoption by States of laws requiring a child to secure 
an employment certificate for each different position, it has now be- 
come possiWe to study the extent, character, and duration of em- 
ployment and as many other phases of child labor as are covered 
by the information obtained in connection with issuing the certificate. 

One of the first States to require a new certificate for each new 
position was Connecticut,* which at the same time (1911) placed the 
issuii^ of certificates for the entire State in the hands of the State 
board of education. This unusual centralization of authority has 
created in the office of the State board at Hartford a complete file of 
records covwing every child who has taken out a certificate any- 
where in the State since September 1, 1911. 

Connecticut thus offered exceptional facilities for the study of 
child labor as reflected in its centralized records of the employment 
histories at children between 14 and 16 years of age. On this ac- 
cotmt it was diosen for a tentative study designed to throw light 
upon certain points, such as the nmnbers of positions held and the 
amount of unemployment, which are not easily obtained in the ordi- 
nary investigation because of the limited time covered. 

Except for Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and New Jersey, Con- 
necticut is the most densely populated State in the country. Favored 
by comparatively abundant water power and good shippii^ facil- 
ities, it is preeminently a manufacturing State. In 1909 it ranked 
twelfth among Ihe States in value of manufactured products. Its 
industries are widdy diversified; those employing the larg^t num- 
bers of wage earners in 1910 manufactured foundry and machine 

1 This system was ftist adopted in Ohio and shortly afterwards in Wisconsin, but in neither of these 
States was the system of issuing certificates so highly centralized that complete records for the entire State 
can be found in any one place. 
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» tSDUSTRIAL INSTABILITY OF CHILD WORKERS. 

Kxp products, brass and bronze products, cotton goods, silk aiM 
wiVjL foods, fireanns and ammunition, woolen goods, cutlery and tools 
cr-?5<?t5. and sflverware. 

Not all these industries offer to the same degree opportunities f(M 
f:hZd labor. But with such a variety of industries it would be ex. 
peeted that children seeking employment would be able to find 
places somewhere, and the diversified opportunities might be ex- 
pected to favor, other things being equal, the relatively early b^in- 
ning of work by children. 

llie Connecticut law requiring employment certificates went into 
effect on September 1, 1911.* It prohibits the employment of chil- 
dren under 14 in any mechanical, mercantile, or manufacturing es- 
tablishment, and requires that children imder 16 employed in such 
establishments shall be provided with certificates issued under the 
authority of the State board of education. By interpretation of 
the board of education, certificates are required for almost all occu- 
pations in which children are employed except agriculture and do- 
mestic service. Children working on their own account, as, for ex- 
ample, newsboys who sell independwitly, are also exempted. Neve^ 
theless, even children seeking work in agriculture or domestic service 
sometimes get certificates, either because they are under the impres' 
sion that they have to have them, or because employers require them 
to bring certificates to avoid difficulties; or because it is easier to 
arrange for leaving school if they first secure certificates of age and 
education from the educational authorities. A child who goes to wod 
first in an occupation where he has to have a certificate and then 
changes to a position where certificates are not required often secure 
a certificate for the later position. 

' A general discussion of the employment-certificate system d 
Connecticut can be found in a publication of the Children's Bureau' 
The facts necessary to an understanding of the material here pre- 
sented are as follows: 

Certificates are issued to children between the ages of 14 and If 
who produce the necessary evidence of age, have fidfilled certain 
educational and physical requirements, and have the promise of i 
position. Each child must prove satisfactorily that he is over 1^ 
years of age, that he is "able to read with facility, to legibly writ< 
simple sentences, and to perform the operations of the fundamenta 
rules of arithmetic with relation both to whole numbers and t< 
fractions'' ; and he must ' *not appear to be physically unfit for employ 
ment.'* * Each child must also bring a signed statement from Ki 

« Acts of 1911, ch. 119. 

s Sumner, Helen L., and Hanks, Ethel E.: Employment-Certificate System in Connecticut. V. S 
Children's Bureau Publication No. 12, Industrial Series No. 2, Tart 1. Washington, 1915. 
4 Acts of 1911, ch. 119, sec. 2. 
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prospective employer proving that he has actually secured work. 
If the certificate is granted a copy is sent to the employer with a 
blank notice of commencement of employment, a blank notice of 
termination of employment, and a copy of the law dealing with the 
employment of children. The employer is required to fill out the 
notice of commencement of employment as soon as the child for 
whom the certificate is issued begins work. Thus there is a record 
not only of the issuing of the certificate but also of the actual com- 
mencement of work. In case a certificate is issued and no notice 
of commencement of work is received, inquiry is made of the employer 
\>y the issuing office, and the reason for the failure to send in the notice 
[is ascertained. In some instances the child is found to have changed 
his mind about going to work. When the child leaves his position 
f the employer is required to send in the termination notice unless the 
, child has reached his sixteenth birthday before leaving the position. 
A copy of each certificate is kept by the issuing officer, who is 
i^an agent of the State board of education, and is sent by him to the 
t State board at Hartford. There the copy is filed alphabetically, 
^;and when the child secures another position the copy of his new 
5j,certificate is clipped to that of his old one. Thus the information 
jjjOn file shows all the positions the child has had from the time he 
p^went to work until his sixteenth birthday; it gives the names of his 
^j^employers, the duration of each position, the intervals between peri- 
„ods of employment, and other information, and shows whether or 
^.not he was still employed at 16. 

j. The group studied includes all children who were bom between 
September 1, 1897, and September 1, 1898, and who received em- 
ployment certificates before they became 16 years of age. These 
, children passed their fourteenth birthdays at various dates between 
September 1, 1911, when the new law went into effect, and September 
1, 1912, and all of them, therefore, had completed their sixteenth 
year and the certificate record by September 1, 1914. As a result 
J of this method of selection, the conclusions are not affected by the 
.abnormal labor conditions due to the war but represent the normal 
^flow of children into industry and their normal industrial histories 
'up to the age of 16,- under a system of regulation which sets up 
moderately strict requirements for leaving school to go to work. 

Children who worked only during vacation were excluded from 

1 the study, * During the latter part of the period covered, vacation 

I certificates, obtained in the same way as the regular certificates, ex- 

!^ cept that there was no educational requirement, were given for em- 

^ployment during the long summer vacation only. These vacation 

, certificate records were not used. Records which showed that the 

child had secured a regular certificate but had worked only during 
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the summer vacation were also discarded. If, for example, the 
record began with a position secured in June, and terminated in 
September, and showed no other position imtil the following June, 
it was inferred that during the interval the child had returned to 
schooL The study was thus confined to children who had definitdy 
left school and entered the industrial w(H:ld. 



EXTENT OF €HILD LABOR IN CONNECTICUT. 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN EMPLOYED. 

The total number of children bom in the year ended September 1, 
1898, who received certificates in Connecticut between their four- 
teenth and sixteenth birthdays, as shown by the records, was 7,147. 
Since the completeness of the record is obviously dependent upon 
the effectiveness with which the law is enforced, this figure is prob- 
ably a slight understatemait of the number of children in the in- 
dustries covered by the certificate requirement. 

The bulletin of the Children's Bureau previously mentioned ex- 
plains the methods of enforcing the Connecticut law. Besides 
measures employed to ^orc© the school-attendance law, which 
indirectly prevents the illegal employment of children, direct en- 
f orcem^it is sought by inspection of work establishments at inter- 
vals; and children imder 14 found at work by the inspectors are 
sent back to school, while those between 14 and 16 who have no 
certificates are s^it to the certificate office. In 1913-14, 134 children 
between 14 and 16 were found by the inspector to be working without 
employment certificates, 13 children under 14 were found at work, 
and 29 employers were prosecuted for employing children illegally.^ 
The total number of children with certificates at work in the establish- 
ments inspected was 3,849. These statistics seem to indicate that 
the law was well administered and enforced and that violators were 
vigorously prosecuted. The figures relating to children who re- 
ceived certificates may, therefore, be regarded as a fairly complete 
statement for Connecticut of the normal amount of industrial em- 
ployment, between their fourteenth and sixteenth birthdays, of a 
group of children who were born in a given year.® These figures do 
not, of course, represent the number of children between 14 and 16 
years of age employed in Connecticut at any given date. This point 
is treated in connectum with the discussion of the proportion of 
children employed. 

• R«port Of the Bowl or Education Of the StMe of Coiineetknt, pp. 37^ 

« For further ditcussioQ of the enforcement of the law and the margin of error in the figuressee Appendix. 
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Table I. — Age at receiving first employment certificate , by sex: Children bom in year 

ended Sept. 1, 1898. 



Age at going to work. 



All ages 

14 years, but under 14 years 6 months 

14 years, but under 14 years 3 months 

14 years, but under 14 years 1 month 

14 years 1 month, but under 14 years 2 months. . . 

14 years 2 months, but under 14 years 3 months. . 
14 years 3 months, but under 14 years 6 months 

14 shears 3 months, but under 14 years 4 months. . 

14 years 4 months, but under 14 years 5 months. . 

14 years 5 months, but under 14 years 6 months. . 

14 years 6 months, but under 15 years 

14 3rears 6 months, but under 14 years 7 months. . 
14 years 7 months, but under 14 years 8 months. . 
14 years 8 months, but under 14 years 9 months. . 
14 years 9 months, but under 14 years 10 months . 
14 years 10 months, but under li years 11 months 

14 years 11 months, but imder 15 years 

15 years, but under 15 years 6 months 

15 years, but under 15 years 1 month 

15 years 1 month, but under 15 years 2 months. . . 
15 y^ars 2 months, but under 15 years 3 months. . 
15 years 3 months, but under 15 years 4 months. . 
15 years 4 months, but under 15 years 5 months. . 
15 3rears 5 months, but imder 15 years 6 months. . 

15 years 6 months, but under 16 years 

15 years 6 months, but under 15 years 7 months. . 
15 years 7 months, but under 15 years 8 months. . 
15 years 8 months, but under 15 years 9 months. . 
15 years 9 months, but under 15 years 10 months. 
15 years 10 months, but under 15 years 11 months 
15 3rears 11 months, but under 16 years 



Total children. 



Num- 
ber. 



7,147 

3,522 

2,476 

1,470 

671 

435 

1,046 

371 

340 

335 

1,721 

312 

310 

302 

287 

245 

265 

1,341 

306 

264 

210 

207 

183 

171 

563 

141 

124 

114 

81 

73 

30 



Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 



Bojrs. 



100.0 

49.3 

34.6 

20.6 

8.0 

6.1 

14.6 

5.2 

4.8 

4.7 

24.1" 

4.4 

4.3 

4.2 

4.0 

3.4 

3.7 

18.8 

4.3 

3.7 

2.9 

2.9 

2.6 

2.4 

7.9 

2.0 

1.7 

1.6 

1.1 

1.0 

.4 



Num- 
ber. 



4,000 

2,019 

1,385 

817 

323 

245 

634 

228 

207 

199 

935 

164 

174 

164 

155 

133 

145 

732 

151 

161 

112 

112 

98 

98 

314 

73 

77 

67 

44 

38 

15 



Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 



100.0 

50.5 

34.6 

20.4 

8.1 

6.1 

15.9 

6.7 

6.2 

6.0 

23.4 

4.1 

4.4 

4.1 

3.9 

3.3 

3.6 

18.3 

3.8 

4.0 

2.8 

2.8 

25 

2.6 

7.9 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 

1.1 

1.0 

.4 



Girls. 



Num- 
ber. 






3,147 

1,503 

1,091 

653 

248 

190 

412 

143 

133 

136 

786 

148 

136 

138 

132 

112 

120 

600 

155 

103 

98 

95 

85 

73 

249 

68. 

47 

47 

37 

35 

15 



Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 



100.0 

47.8 

34.7 

20.7 

7.9 

6.0 

13.1 

4.5 

4.2 

4.a 

25.0 

4.7 

4.3 

4.4 

4.2 

3.6 

3.8 

19. 4 

4.9 

3.3 

3.1 

3.0 

2.7 

2.S 

7.9 

22 

1.5 

1.5 

1.2 

l.l 

.5 



Sex. 

Table I shows that of the 7,147 children receiving certificates, 4,000 
were boys and 3,147 were girls. Employment at these ages was there- 
fore somewhat more common for boys than for girls. The excess of 
boys over girls appears at all ages but is relatively greatest in the age 
groups between 14 years and 14 years and 6 months. 

Age. 

The ages at which children are first employed and the proportions 
of children entering employment at the different ages are also shown 
in Table I. Nearly half secured certificates within six months after 
passing the fourteenth birthday and half the remainder secured cer- 
tificates before passing the fifteenth birthday. A considerable num- 
ber of children evidently leave school to secure work at the earliest 
opportunity. This tendency is shown graphically in the rapid rise 
of the curves (Chart I) immediately after the fourteenth birthday; 
it is interesting to note that there is a very slight tendency for the 
curve to rise somewhat more rapidly than usual immediately after 
the fifteenth birthday as well. For the rest, the gradual upward 
slope of the curve indicates that attainment of a given age is not the 
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sole factor in the child's seeking work. A considerable proportion 
of children finish the grade which they are in at the time when they 
become 14. Unpublished figures furnished by the State board, of 
education show that the number of regular certificates issued increases 
immediately after the close of the school year in June/ as also markedly 
in September, evidently due to the desire of children to avoid going 
back to school. During the fifteenth year there is a marked falling 
oflf in the number of children seeking work for the first time. 

CHART 1. PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN AT WORK AT SPECIFIED AGE. 
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PROPORTION OF CHILDREN AT WORK. 



16 

year». 



The group of children included in the study may be compared with 
the estimated number of children of the corresponding ages in the 
State. The average age of the group studied would have been l^ 
years on September 1, 1912, and the ages of the children at that date; 
would have varied between 14 and 16. It is estimated that on 
September 1, 1912, there were in Connecticut a total of 20,010 children 

' The average number of regular certificates issued for three-year period, August, 1915, to July, 1918, were as 
follows : 827 (August), 1,162 (September), 871 (October), 803 (November), 682 (December), 748 (January),^ 
062 (February), 799 (March), 794 (AprU), 854 (May), 2,327 (June), 1,687 (July). 
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of this age. The number of children living in the State wha were 
bom in the year September 1, 1897, to September 1, 1898 — that is, the 
ye^r of birth corresponding to age 14^ on September 1, 1912 — ^wonld 
remain practically constant dming the two years covered by the 
study, though migration and death would affect it slightly. The 
number of children who took out first certificates in each month of 
age may, therefore, safely be compared to this basic number to find 
the approximate proportion of childrea employed at the different ages. 
It is found, as shown in Table 11, that the proportion increases from 
7.3 per cent in the first month after passing the fourteenth birthday 
to 31.8 per cent in the last month before the sixteenth birthday. At 
each age the proportion for boys is somewhat higher than the pro- 
portion for girls — at 14 years of age 8.1 per cent as compared with 6.6 
per cent, and at 16, 35 per cent as compared with 28.6 per cent." 

Table II. — Estimated percentage of children in Connecticut occupied at each age, by sex.^ 



Age. 



14 years 1 month . . 
14 years 2 months. 
14 years 3 months. 
14 years 4 months. 
14 years 5 months. 
14 years 6 months. 
14 years 7 months. 
14 years 8 months. 
14 years 9 months . 
14 years 10 months 

14 years 11 months 

15 years 

15 years 1 month.. 
15 years 2 months . 
15 years 3 months. 
15 years 4 months. 
15 years 5 months . 
15 years 6 months . 
15 years 7 months. 
15 years 8 months. 
15 years 9 months. 
15 years 10 months 

15 years 11 months 

16 years 



Percent of estimated number 




occupied. 




Children. 


Boys. 


Oirb. 


7.3 


8.1 


6.6 


10.2 


11.3 


9.0 


12.3 


13.6 


10.9 


14.1 


15.8 


12.3 


15.7 


17.8 


13.6 


17.3 


19.6 


14.9 


18.7 


21.1 


16.3 


f 20.1 


22.7 


17,6 


21.5 


24.2 


18.8 


22.8 


25.5 


20.1 


23.9 


26.6 


21.1 


25.1 


27.9 


22.2 


26.4 


2^.2 


23.6 


27.6 


30.6 


24.5 


28.4 


31.5 


25.3 


29.2 


32.4 


26.0 


30.0 


33.3 


26.7 


30.7 


34.1 


27.3 


31.2 


34.5 


27.8 


31.4 


34.8 


28.1 


31.7 


35.0 


28.3 


31.7 


35.0 


28.4 


31.8 


35.0 


28.6 


31.8 


35.0 


28.6 



f 



1 See Appendix, Table XII, p. 56. 

A comparison with the pTOfportion of children in Connecticut 14 
and 15 years of age who were employed at the date of the census of 
1910 may be made in tjjte following way: 

In 1910, 6,121 boys and 4,548 giris, or 10,688 chikfreB, 14 and 15 
yearsr of age were ai^aged in gamful occupations* Of this numb^, 
1,468 were reported as newsboysr, servants, or engaged in agricultural 
occupations, for whicji und» the Connecticut law of 1911 eni^^y- 
ment certtficates were not required. Assuming, tiiearefore, that there 

* See ApyendlA for mottiod of eompataUoD. AdJuaCineat hsa bewi nMwie'fef tl>»effof a tf fote gfipcci i^ft^- 
tlPB and othar cagey at pseotot iu B uipltfyiiiBm . AlM^seepfv. 69>6frferg(Bii0raldli9eQ9rioiioftli«iiiafgS»df 
error. 
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were about 9,221 children in occupations for which certificates were 
required at the time of this study, approximately 24.5 per cent of the 
total of 37,680 children 14 and 15 years of age, April 15, 1910, were 
gainfully occupied in industrial pursuits. A comparable percentage 
can be dOTived from the figures of this study by taking the average 
pn^rtion employed between the fourteenth and sixteenth birth- 
days. ITiis gives approximately 24 per c^t (average (rf 17.3 per cent 
and 30.7 per cent) gainfully employed in these occupations. Evi- 
dently the proportion gainfidly occupied of this group was approxi- 
mately the same as that shown by the census of 1910, since the differ- 
ence, in view of the roughness of the estimate, can not be considered 
significant. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that the %ures indicate 
that little or no change in the amoimt of child employment occurred 
as a result of the chaises in the law from that applicable at the date 
of the census in 1910. These changes introduced the system of cer- 
tificate and promise of employm^it for each position for children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age, increased the educational requirements, 
and in a few occupations raised the minimum age of employment to 16 
and 18 years of age.* 

■^ - ■- ■ ■ -■ ■ I.I- »■■■■■--■■■■ ■ ■ ■■■■ '-— ■ — ■ . :.^ m. — n. ■- ■ I-. !■ ■ I,. -ii.,. — , — ■ I — .. » ■ ■ ■»!, I. .1 _ m>m ■ .iiw^ 

>Actsofl911,cb.ll9»sec.2; di.l23,sec.l; ch. 123, sec. 2 as amended by act;8ofl915,di.l95;eh. 123,see. 8. 
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EMPLOYMENT. 

Industry of first position. 

The distribution of the children according to the industry in which 
they were first employed is shown in Table III. Out of 7,147 chil- 
dren, 5,342, or 74.7 per cent, were first employed in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries; 1,233, or 17.3 per cent, were employed in 
trade; 147 in transportation; 67 in personal and domestic service; 
and 78 in other industries; in 280 cases the industry was not reported. 
Among the manufacturing and mechanical industries the metal in- 
dustry ranked first, with 2,068 children employed; textile manufac- 
ture second, with 1,498; and the clothing industry third, with 616 
children. 

This distribution by industries probably corresponds roughly to the 
opportimities open to children in Connecticut. It would be of interest 
to show the exact processes at which the children were employed. 
The actual work done may be approximately of the same character 
in all the industries considered, that is, it may consist laigely in run- 
ning errands, rendering clerical assistance, or acting as more or less 
unskilled helpers; but the employment-certificate records do not give 
details as to the actual work done. Such details would be of especial 
value as showing whether the occupations were in general merely 
children's work, or whether they might eventually lead to perma- 
nent positions. 

Table III. — Industry of first employment^ by sex: Number and per cent distrUyution of 

hoys and girls, by industry of first employment. 



Industry of first employment. 



Children. 



Number. 



Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 



Boys. 



Nomber. 



Percent 

distriba* 

tion. 



Girls. 



Number. 



Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 



All industries 

Manufacturing and mechanical industries 

Metal 

Textiles 

Clothing 

Food products , 

Wood products. .^ , 

Leather eoods 

Chemioalproducts , 

Bone products 

Clay products 

Rubber goods 

Electrical goods 

Printing 

Other 

Trade 

Transportation 

Personal and domestic service 

Other 

Not reported 



7,147 



6,342 



100.0 



4,000 



100.0 



3,147 



100. 



74.7 



2,068 


28.9 


1,498 


21.0 


616 


8.6 


107 


1.6 


177 


2.5 


70 


1.0 


62 


0.9 


164 


2.3 


42 


0.6 


108 


1.6 


237 


3.3 


92 


1.3 


101 


1.4 


1,233 


17.3 


147 


2.1 


67 


0.9 


78 


1.1 


280 


8.9 



2,838 



n.o 



2,604 



79.6 



1,404 

663 

186 

46 

46 

48 

24 

86 

29 

48 

117 

72 

72 

711 
143 

39 

66 

203 



36.1 
16.6 
4.6 
1.2 
1.1 
1.2 
0.6 
2.1 
0.7 
1.2 
2.9 
1.8 
1.8 

17.8 
8.6 
1.0 
1.7 
6.1 



664 

836 

431 

61 

132 

22 

38 

79 

13 

60 

120 

20 

29 

622 

4 

28 

12 

77 



21.1 

26.5 

13.7 

1.9 

4.2 

a7 

1.2 
2.5 
0.4 
l.ft 
8.8 
0.5 
0.9 

15.5 
0.1 
0.9 
0.4 
2.4 
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Table lY,-^ Industry of first employment , by age at first employment: Number and per . 
cent distribution of children of specified age at first employment, by industry of Jirst 
employment certificate. 



Industry of first employ- 
ment. 



All industries 

Mannfacluring and me- 
chanical industries 

Metal 

Textiles 

Clotbing 

Food products , 

Wood products 

Leather Roods 

Chemical products 

Bone products 

C lav products 

Rubber goods , 

Electrical goods 

Printing 

Other 

Trade 

Transportation 

Personal and domestic 

service 

Other 

Not reported 



Children at first employment aged- 



14-14i 



Total. 



Num- 
ber. 



Per 
cent 

dis- 

ttribu- 

tion. 



3,522 



2,671 



1,029 

744 

321 

53 

04 

46 

20 

90 

22 

45 

128 

43 

36 

611 
76 

40 
20 
95 



100.0 



75.8 



29.2 
21.1 
9.1 
1.5 
2.7 
1.3 
0.6 
2.6 
0.6 
1.3 
8.6 
1.2 
1.0 

17.8 
2.2 

1.1 
0.8 
2.7 



14-14^ 



Num< 
ber. 



2,476 



1,904 



709 
547 
243 
35 
72 
35 
13 
76 
14 
27 
94 
24 
15 

425 
55 

31 
13 
48 



Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 



100.0 



76.9 



28.6 
22.1 
9.8 
1.4 
2.9 
1.4 
0.5 
3.1 
0.6 
1.1 
3.8 
1.0 
0.6 

17.2 
2.2 

1.3 
0.3 
1.9 



14i-14| 



Num- 
ber. 



1,046 



767 



320 

197 

78 

18 

22 

11 

7 

14 

8 

18 

34 

19 

21 

186 
21 

9 
16 
47 



Per 

cent 

dis- 

^ribu- 

tion. 



100.0 



73.3 



30.6 
18.8 
7.5 
1.7 
2.1 
1.1 
0.7 
1.3 
0.8 
1.7 
3.3 
1.8 
2.0 

17.8 
2.0 

0.9 
1.6 
4.5 



14H8 



141-16 



Num- 
ber. 



1,721 



1,282 



509 

361 

139 

27 

31 

17 

14 

36 

7 

32 

50 

24 

35 

301 
32 

12 
24 
70 



Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 



Num- 
ber. 



100.0 



74.5 



29.6 
21.0 
8.1 
1.6 
1.8 
1.0 
0.8 
2.1 
0.4 
1.9 
2.9 
1.4 
2.0 

17.5 
1.9 

0.7 
1.4 
4.1 



15-151 



1,341 



978 



356 

282 

114 

23 

38 

5 

21 

33 

8 

19 

42 

17 

20 

227 
27 

11 

18 
80 



Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 



100.0 



73.0 



26.5 
21.0 
8.5 
1.7 
2.8 
0.4 
1.6 
2.5 
0.6 
1.4 
3.1 
1.8 
1.5 

16.9 
2.0 

0.8 
1.3 
6.0 



151-10 



Num- 
ber. 



563 



411 



174 
111 

42 
4 

14 
2 
7 
5 
5 

12 

17 
8 

10 

94 
12 

4 

7 

35 



Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribn- 
tion. 



100.0 



73.0 



30.9 
19.7 
7.5 
0.7 
2.5 
0.4 
1.2 
0.9 
0.9 
2.1 
3.0 
1.4 
1.8 

16.7 
2.1 

0.7 
1.2 
6.2 



Industry of first position, and sex, — ^Table III shows that the type 
of first employment varies considerably with the sex of the child 
worker. The per cent of boys as well as the actual number found 
in the metal industries is much larger than that of girls, although the 
group of girls in these industries numbers 664. More girls than boys, 
in absolute figures as well as relatively, were employed in textile 
manufacture and in the clothing industries, the latter including corset 
manufacture, hat making, etc. Owing to the preponderance of girls 
in the textile and clothing industries especially, relatively more girls 
than hoj3 were employed in the group of manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries as a whole. On the other hand, relatively more boys 
were employed in trade, transportation, and in personal and domes- 
tic service; the number employed in the last-mentioned group is 
small, and probably includes but a small proportion of the children 
actually at work in personal and domestic service, since employment 
certificates are not required for housework. 

Industry of first employment, and age. — ^The industries chosen by 
children entering employment at different ages are shown in Table 
IV. There is evidently very little difference in the choices of the 

176086«>— 20 2 
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ration of first position as affected by industry. — ^The character of 
idustry in which the child is employed is likely to have some 
nee upon the duration of employment. The natm'e of the work 
be such that not all the applicants who are given positions can 
y the requirements; or perhaps the boys and girls who accept 
tons Ih captain industries do not like the work. Table VI shows 
the metal, textile, and clothing industries and trade are the 
industries employing children in the group under consideration. 
"ding to this table, the textile industry seems to have the greatest 
ss in keeping the children permanently. Forty-six per cent of 
bildren whose first position was in textile industries were still in 
ame position one year and nine months later. Tliis percentage 
be contrasted with 28 per cent in trade, 23 per cent in the metal 
itrieSy and 25 per cent in clothing manufacture. Further evi- 
3 showing the same tendency is the fact that only 22 per cent of 
hildren employed in the textile industry <m their first positions 
vithin the first three months, as contrasted with 36 per cent in 
^,39 per cent in metal industries, and 30 per cent in clothing 
ifactura 
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Table IX. — Number and per cent distrilnUion of boys and girls by average duration of 

position: Children with work histories tl to 24 months. 





Children. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Average duration of position. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Num- * 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


• 
All classes 


2,476 


100.0 


1,385 


100.0 


1,091 


100.0 






1 position only: 1 Tear or over 


836 

1,068 

517 

65 


33.8 

43.1 

20.9 

2.2 


432 

580 

328 

45 


31.2 

41.9 

23.7 

3.2 


404 

488 

189 

10 


37.0 


2 or 3 positions: 6 months but less than 1 year 


44.7 


4 to 7 positions: 3 months but less than 6.'. > 

R or vnQT9 TM)sitionff: i^esff than 3 months. 


17.3 
.9 







Further evidence that boys shift relatively more than girls is 
obtained by comparing for all the children employed the total nimiber 
of positions terminated with the total number of months when they 
wOTe actually at work. The rate of termination of positions as thus 
found can be used to compare the relative steadiness of work in the 
two sexes.** 

The total number of positions terminated was 9,057 — 5,718 held 
by the boys and 3,339 held by the girls. The total number of months 
of work time, after all periods of unemployment are subtracted, was 
99,120—64,630 months for the boys and 44,490 for the girls. In the 
entire group a position was terminated for every 10.9 months oi 
work. For the boys a position was terminated on the average for 
every 9.6 months of actual work, while for the girls a position was 
tennmated on the average for every 13.3 months of work. The boys 
show a decidedly greater tendency to shift than the girls. 

Interval between positions. 

The interval bet\^een positions was defined as the period between 
the date of the termination notice of one position and the date of the 
beginning notice of the next. The records showed 7,679 intervals 
coming clearly imder this definition. There were also on the records 
a number of terminated positions not followed by any other position 
before the sixteenth birthday. It is estimated that 595 of these were 
cases of true imemployment lasting until the record ceased with the 
sixteenth birthday.** This gives a total of 8,274 intervals. 

In the provisions for the enforcement of the certificate requirements 
a certain leeway is allowed. A child is permitted to work one week 
on the parent's copy of his first certificate. Within a week, however, 
a new certificate must be secured for the new position. The parent's 
copy is clearly marked '* Not good for employer longer than one week.'' 

10 This figure can not be used as an average duration of positions but is probably an understatement 
of it, since many even of the first positions held by the children had not terminated at the end of the work 
histories. 

u For the reasons why an estimate is necessary, and for the basis of the estimate, see p. 27, and 
Appendix, pp. 41-53. 
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Thus the record may show an interval of one week or lees between 
positions when perhaps there has been really no break at all in the 
continuity of the child's employment, or he has secured his second 
position within a few days after leaving the first. Intervals of less 
than one week, therefore, are not coimted as cases of unemployment. 
There were 2,948 of these intervals. In addition, 148 cases were 
found in which a termination notice between two banning notices 
was missing from the record and consequently the interval between 
positions was not reported.^ These were classified, in lieu of satis- 
factory evidence to the contrary, as changes in positions without 
intervening unemployment — a procedure which scans the more 
justified since on the one hand in many if not in most of these cases 
the interval between positions was less than one week and on the other 
it gives a more conservative statement of the amount of unemploy- 
mait. In these 3^096 cases there was practically no miemployment; 
the diildien either wait frcmi one portion to another directly, or 
else ware aUe to secure a second position very soon af tar leaving the 
first. 

To find the proportion of cases where the termination of a position 
is followed by the acceptance of anotha* position within a week's 
time, the number of cases in whkh there was no unanployment 
between positions ^lould be ecmipared with the total number of 
intervals. Of the total of 8,274 cases, in some 3,096, or 37.4 per cait; 
the children found other positions with intervals of less than a w^. 
The percentages for boys and for girls wa'e almost exactly the same, 
37.2 and 37.9, respectively. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Unemployment as used in the following discussion is defined as a 
period of one week or over between the date of a termination notice 
and that of the next beginning notice or the sixteenth birthday; and 
its duration is measured by the period between termination and be- 
ginning notices. 

Of the total of 7,147 children, over half, 3,639, had no periods of 
unemployment. Of the remaining children, 2,035 had only one 
period, 895 had two^ 341 had three, and 237 had four or more periods 
each. But these proportions are not of especial significance since 
many of the work histories were relatively short. 

For the longer and therefore more significant work histories the 
proportions are given in Table X. Of the 2,476 children who went 
to work between the ages of 14 and 14i years, 1,021, or 41.2 per cent, 
had not had any period of unemployment up to the time their work 
records ended. Relatively there were fewer boys in this group than 
girls; or, stating it in other words, a larger proportion of the boys 

" No cases were found of the omission of a beginning notice between two termination notices. 
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than of the girls was tmemployed at least cmce. Moreover, 121 of 
the boys, or 8.7 per cent, had four or more periods of unemployment 
each, as contrasted with 37, or 3.4 per cent, of the girls. 

Table X. — Boys and girls trith nvrh histories of 21 to 24 months, having specified 

nwmher of periods of unemployment. 





Children. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Number of periods of 
unemployment. 


Number. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Percent 

disUi- 

bution. 


Total 


2,476 


100.0 


1,386 


100.0 


1,091 


100.0 






None. 


1,021 

692 

422 

183 

90 

34 

19 
10 

1 
3 


41.2 

27.9 

17.0 

7.4 

8.7 

L4 

.8 
.4 


519 
381 
2S0 
114 
64 
26 

18 
9 
1 
2 


37.5 

27.5 

l&l 

8.2 

4.6 

1.9 

1.3 
.6 
.1 
.1 


502 
311 
172 

69 

26 

8 

1 
1 


46.0 


1 


28.5 


2 _ 

3 


15.8 
6.3 


4 


2.4 


5 


.7 


6 


.1 


7 


.1 


8 




9 


.1 


1 


.1 


10 




11 














12. 


1 




1 


.1 








. 







Paendo-im^DployiiiaiL 

A difficulty with the interpretations of the figures for unemploy- 
ment as defined above is that the cases of apparent unemployment 
which were still unt^minated at the sixteenth birthday may or may 
not have been true unemployment. During the course of the investi- 
gation, it was found that on a few records notations had been made, 
such as ''Returned to school/' "Sent to reform school.'' But such 
entries were more or less accid^ital and confined to the few cases in 
which the issuing officer knew and recorded the report of a school- 
attendance officer on the case. For <mly a small proportion of the 
children who terminated their emplojrment for these or similar reasons 
would such entries have been made. Most of the children who died, 
who left the State, or who went to work in some occupation that did 
not require a certificate, as weU as most of those who returned to 
school, would appear on the records merely as having terminated 
employment and as "not employed" at their sixteenth birthdays. 
Since it was impossible to determine which children of those whose 
records indicated they were not employed at 1 6 were really unemployed 
and which had left the State, etc., no specific cases could be excluded; 
but the number of cases of pseudo-imemployment has been estimated 
by a method described in the appendix; and the figures given in the 
following pages for unemployment rates have been corrected to elim- 
inate the error arising from the inclusion of these cases of pseudo- 
unemployment.*^ 

>* See Appendix, pp. 41-53. The uncorrected figures are also given in the Appendix. 
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The complete analysis of pseudo-unemployment referred to indi- 
cates that cases of pseudo-unemployment are somewhat more likely 
to occur toward the sixteenth birthday, and that they form an increas- 
ing percentage of the cases of apparent unemployment that occur as 
the children approach 16. A plausible explanation of this lies in the 
probability that there is greater difficulty in enforcing the certificate 
requirements as the children grow older and can more easily persuade 
employers that they have already passed 16 years of age. They have 
an advantage in doing this, since the restrictions on hours are removed 
for workers over 16 and they can therefore secure higher wages. 

There are also a few cases of unemployment even among those 
which were terminated before the sixteenth birthday which are not 
true unemployment. But while it is possible to estimate the number 
of cases of pseudo-unemployment which resulted in the children's 
appearing as not employed at 16, there is no method of estimating 
the number of cases of unemployment terminated before the sixteenth 
birthday which were due to the same causes. In a few cases, for 
example, a child who had been at work for a short time might discover 
that he did not like work as well as school; if he returned to school 
but quit and went to work again before he was 16 the interval between 
the termination notice of one position and the banning notice of 
the next would appear on the record in exactly the same form as a 
period of true unemployment of the same length. The number of 
such cases, however, is probably small, since children who worked 
only during vacations were excluded and children who lose school 
time fall behind in their grades and are not apt to return to school 
The same effect on the record would occur if a child left the State for 
a time and then returned and took out a new certificate before his 
sixteenth birthday. No correction can be made for these cases. It 
is realized, therefore, that the definition of imemployment as given 
above results in the inclusion of a few periods during which children, 
though not at work according to the records, were not in the ordinary 
sense unemployed. 

Monthly rate of unemployment. 

The rate of unemployment, or the number of new cases of unemploy- 
ment per 100 children at work at the beginning of the month, is 
shown in the following table for the different months of work history. 
The rates are found by dividing the number of cases of imemployment 
which occurred in a month by the number of children at work at the 
beginning of the month and whose work histories lasted through the 
month. 

The monthly rate of becoming unemployed decreases from 9.1 per 
cent in the firat month of work history to 6.9 in the fourth, 5.4 in 
the seventh, and 4.7 in the thirteenth — i.e., after 3, 6, and 12 months 
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of work respectively — and finally to 2.3 in the twenty-third month, 
or after 22 months of work history. 

Table XI. — Monthly rate of unemployment , by sex: Number of new cases o/unempMy- 
ment in specified month of work history per 100 children at work at beginning of month. 



, Month of work history. 


Cases of unemployment n/sr 
100 at work at beginning of 
month. 




Children. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


First 


9.1 
7.7 
7.5 
5.9 
5,2 

5.0 
5.4 
5.3 
5.3 

4.8 

4.6 
4.2 
4.7 
4.7 
4.2 

4.2 
3.6 
3.3 
3.8 
3.4 

2.9 
2.4 
2.3 


10.1 
8.8 
8.2 
6.4 
6.3 

5.9 
6.3 
6.3 
6.0 

5.8 

5.4 
4.7 
5.5 
5.3 
5.1 

4.8 
4.2 
3.8 
3.8 
3.9 

3.7 
3.1 
2.4 


7 9 


S«ooBd 


6 2 


Third 


6 7 


Fourth '. 


5 2 


Fifth 


3 9 


Sixth 


4 


Seventh 


4 4 


Eighth 


4 2 


Ninth 


4 5 


Tenth 


3 ft 


Eleventh ..., 


3 ft 


Twe'fth 


3 5 


Thirteenth 


3 8 


Fourteenth 


3.0 


Fifteenth 


3.1 


Sixteenth 


3 5 


Seventeeth 


2.9 


Eighteenth 


2 8 


Nineteeth 


3.8 


Twentieth 


2.9 


Twenty-first 


2.0 


Twenty-second 


l.ft 


Twenty-third 


2 







The trend of these percentages is what one might expect from a 
priori considerations. It would be expected that children just be- 
ginning work would in many instances not find immediately posi- 
tions which suited them or to which they were suited. With ex- 
perience they would not only tend to gravitate to suitable positions, 
but would become more reconciled to the discipline to which they 
find themselves subjected in industry as well as in school. The 
longer they remain in industry the more they become accustomed to 
regular routine, and usually they gradually settle down to steady 
work. It should be remembered in this connection that these figures 
do not represent all changes of positions, but exclude aU those in 
which a change was made with an interval of less than one week, 
and hence practically all cases in which children changed because of 
definite offers of better positions. They therefore include only cases 
in which the child either quit voluntarily without knowing what he 
was going to do next or was discharged because of inefficiency or 
because he was no longer needed — many positions are temporary or 
seasonal. The more experience children have the less likely they are 
to leave their positions of their own volition before securing new 
ones. Fr9m the employer's point of view, on the other hand, chil- 
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dren probably become more and more satisfactory in their work and 
more and more useful. Both these causes of unemployment, there- 
fore — voluntary leaving of positions by children before they have 
secured others and dismissals on accoimt of unsatisfactory work- 
tend to decrease as the length of work history increases. 

Monthly rate of unemployment, and sex. — The monthly rate of be- 
coming unemployed is higher at all periods of work history for boys 
than for girls. In the first month of work, 10.1 per cent of the boys 
became imemployed as contrasted with 7.9 per cent of the girls. 
After three months of experience, the rates have fallen, respectively, 
to 6.4 and 5.2, but the boys still show a greater tendency to be un- 
employed than the girls. In the thirteenth month, the rates are 5.5 
and 3.8; in the twenty- third, they are 2.4 and 2, respectively. 

This showing is similar to that already brought out, that the boys 
have a larger proportion of unsteady workers than the girls. These 
figures also show that the greater shifting in employment of the boys 
is due both to greater readiness to change positions and to more cases 
of unemployment. 

The difference in the mental attitude to their work and in the 
psychology of the two sexes may account for this difference in rate. 
It may also be suggested that the boys' occupations are frequently 
quite different from the occupations of men, and that their work 
often does not lead to anything better. Again, some positions may 
involve too heavy work, or in some the employers may expect too 
much of them. All these would be causes of discontent and restless- 
ness. The boys have, too, a much greater variety of work open to 
them. The girls' occupations, on the other hand, do not differ so 
much from those of older girls, and they would be, therefore, less 
likely to be restless and dissatisfied with their work. 

Monthly rate of unemployment, and age at commencing work. — An 
analysis by age at going to work shows that the monthly rate of un- 
employment is somewhat higher in corresponding months of work 
history for children who began work when 14 but less than 15 years 
of age than for children who began work when 15 but less than 16 
years of age. The number of cases of unemployment per 100 chil- 
dren employed at the beginning of the month, originating in each 
month of work history up to the tenth, is shown in Table XII. Com- 
paring these rates month by month, 9.4 per cent of the children who 
started work between the fourteenth and fifteenth birthdays became 
unemployed within a month after they had commenced work as con- 
trasted with 8.3 per cent of the children who began work between 
the fifteenth and sixteenth birthdays. In the tenth month of work 
history the percentages were 5 for the younger group as contrasted 
with 3.1 for the group commencing work at the later age. The 
difference is due probably in part to the fact that the children who 
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began work at the later age are somewhat more mature and are there- 
fore less likely to change positions b^ore securing new ones and^ at 
the same time, are better able to satisfy their employers. 

Table XTT> — Monthly rate of unemployment^ by age at going to work: Number of new 
cases of unemployment in specified month of 'work history per 100 children at work at 
beginnrng ofwonthy separaUlyfor children aged 14 but tender 15^ ond children aged IS 
but under 16 at first commencing work. 





Cases of tmempley- 
ment per 100 at work 
at beginning of 
month. 


Month of work history. 


Cases of unemploy- 
ment per 100 at work 
at beginning of 
month. 


Month of work history. 


Chfldren 

beginning 
workagea 

14 but 
midtrlS. 


Children 
beginning 
work aged 

15 but 
under 16. 


Children 
beginning 
work aged 

14 but 
under 15. 


Children 
beginning 
work aged 

15 but 
under 16. 


First 


9.4 
8.1 
8.0 
5.9 
56 


8.3 
6.4 
6.4 
6.6 
4.2 


Sixth 


5.5 
5.7 
5.7 
6.5 
5.0 


3.2 


Seoood 


Seventh 


4.0 


Third 


Eighth 


3.7 


Fourth 


Ninth. 


4.1 


Rfth. 


Tenth..." 


3.1 









« 

A comparison of the difference between the rates for the two age 
groups and the rates for the different periods of work history shows 
clearly that length of industrial experience is a factor as well as age in 
the rate of iinemployment. In both age groups the rate of unemploy- 
ment decreases rapidly as the length of work history, that is, as the 
children's experience, increases. In the early months of work history, 
for all children under 16, industrial experience appears to be a more 
important factor than age at beginning work, since the monthly 
rate of unemployment shows a much greater variati(Hi with the differ- 
ent lengths of work history than with the different ages. 

It scarcely needs to be emphasized that the initial monthly rate 
of becoming unemployed of 9.1 per 100 children is very high. A 
better idea of the amount of unemployment which this rq>resents 
may be gained by expressing it in terms of the percentage of children 
constantly unemployed. If, in a group of children, 9.1 per cent of 
those at work became unemployed in each month of w(H:k history, 
the number of children unemployed would gradually increase until 
the number of cases of un^nployment ending in a month equaled 
the number of new cases that began. According to the duration of 
periods of unemployment found for the group studied, a rate of 9.1 
per cent would mean, after the initial period of an increasing pro- 
portion of children unemployed, a constant percentage of unemploy- 
ment of 19, or nearly one-fifth of the children constantly imemployed. 
Similarly the rate of unemployment of 2.3 prevailing just before the 
sixteenth birthday would mean a constant percentage unemployed 
of approximately 5.6, or about one-twentieth of the children. " 

i« See Appendix, pp. 60^7, 
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Duratioii of imemployment 

The duratioA of unemployment is shown in Table XHI. A full 
explanation of the method of computation is given in the appendix. 
It is found that 44.3 per cent of the periods of unemployment last 
less than a month, an additional 19.1 per cent less than two months, 
and an additional 9 per cent less than three months, making a total 
of 72.4 per cent of all periods lasting less than three months. The 
approximate average duration of unemployment is found to be 
slightly over two months and a half. The median duration falls 
between one and two months. 

Duration of uTiemployment, and sex. — ^An analysis of the duration 
of periods of unemployment by sex shows that the average period 
of unemployment is very slightly shorter for boys than for girls. 
Forty-five per cent of the periods of unemployment for boys were 
ended within the first month as compared with 43 per cent for girls. 
The average duration of unemployment for boys was 2 months and 
18 days and for girls 2 months and 21 days. These differences are 
not, however, of particular significance. They might be due to a 
greater tendency of girls to stay at home and help with the house- 
work or to the fact that boys have a greater variety of possible 
employments. 

Table XIII. — Duration of unemployment, by sex. 



Duration of unemployment. 



All durations. 



Less than 1 month 

1 month but less than 2 — 

2 months but less than 3. . . 

3 months but less than 4. . . 

4 months but less than 5. . . 

5 months but less than 6. . . 

6 months but less than 7. . . 

7 months but less than 8. . . 

8 months but less than 9. . . 

9 months but less than 10. . 

10 months but less than 11 . 

11 months but less than 12. 

12 months but less than 13. 

13 months but less than 14. 

14 months but less than 15. 

15 months but less than 16. 

16 months but less than 17. 

17 months but less than 18. 

18 months but less than 19. 

19 months but less than 20. 

20 months but less than 21. 

21 months but less than 22. 



Per cent distribution of cases 
of unemployment. 



All 
children. 



100.0 



44 
19 
9 
6 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 



.3 
1 

.3 
.2 
.9 
.6 
.3 
.4 
.5 
.8 
.8 
.1 
.3 
.3 
.1 
.5 
.2 
.1 



Boys. 



100.0 



45.0 

18.9 

9.1 

6.3 

4.3 

8.5 

2.6 

2.2 

1.5 

1.4 

1.8 

.6 

.9 

.8 

.5 

.1 

.5 

.2 

.2 



Girls. 



100.0 



43.1 

19.4 

9.0 

6.5 

4.1 

4.3 

2.6 

2.3 

1.3 

1.6 

1.7 

1.3 

1.4 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.6 

.3 



Duration of unemployment in different parts of worTc history, — 
The relative duration of unemployment in the earlier and later parts 
of work history can be contrasted in cases of children who commenced 
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work between the fourteenth and fifteenth birthdays. Cases of 
unemployment of children in the group considered which began after 
passing the fifteenth birthday could be followed only until the 
sixteenth birthday, when the record ceases. To make the com- 
parison, therefore, with the cases of unemployment which commenced 
prior to the fifteenth birthday, the relative distributions of the cases 
which terminated within 10 months are shown in Table XIV. Since 
caiises tending to l^igthen the duration of unemployment would 
tend to increase the percentages terminated with three, four, etc., 
months' duration as compared with those terminated in one or two 
months, the close correspondence of the percentages indicates that 
there is no appreciable di£Ference in the duration of unemployment 
in the earlier and later parts of work history among these children. 

Table XIV. — Relative duration of unemployment of children aged 14 hut under 15 at 

first employment J %n early and la/te parts of work history. 



■ 


Per cent distribution of oases 
of unemployment terminated 
in 10 months among children 
aged 14 but under 15 at first 
employment. 


Duration of unemployment. 


Unemployment 
conmienced in 
first 10 months 
of work history. 


Unemployment 

commenced in 

thirteenth to * 

twenty-second 

months of work 

history. 


All durations less than 10 months 


100.0 


100.0 






Less than 1 month 


47.8 
20.4 
9.4 
6.6 
4.5 
3.8 
2.6 
2.3 
1.3 
1.4 


46.7 


1 month but less than 2 


19.9 


2 months but less than 3 


11.0 


3 months but less than 4 


6.9 


4 mnrith.s but Ims tbftii -S - - 


3.4 


5 months but less than 6 


4.9 


6 months but less than 7 


8.0 


7 months but l«ss than 8 


.4 


8 months but less than 9 


3.7 


9 montb,s but Kss than 1^ . 









Duration of unemployment , and age ai commencing work, — ^The 
average duration of unemployment for children who commenced 
work between the fourteenth and fifteenth birthdays can be compared 
with the average for those who commenced work between the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth birthda3rs. Making the comparison again for 
the periods of less than 10 months' duration, the percentages in Table 
XV are found. The comparison indicates that the periods of unem- 
ployment are relatively somewhat shorter for the children who began 
work imder 15 years of age. 

A partial explanation may be that in a somewhat larger proportion 
of cases unemployment among the younger children is due to mere 

175086^—20 3 
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restlea^iess; if in these cases the unemploymmit was of eompara* 
tively short duration it mi^t tend to increase the proportion of casce 
which terminated within one or two months. A second explanation 
may lie in tiie fact that children who begin work at the age of 15 but 
less than 16 maj indnde a larger number who would have gone to 
work at ihe age (d 14 but for inability to fulfill the educational 
requirements for employmmit certificates, which in Conneeticut re- 
quire the completion of the seventh grade or tiie passing ci an exami- 
nation to diow titeir edueatioiial qualifications. If the dbildren 
who comm^aced work at later ages include a larg^ |m>portion of 
backward childr^i, the periodsof unemplo3rm^itini^tinclude a laiger 
proportion of cases where the incapacity of the child would make it 
difficult for him to secure another position. 

Table XV. — Relative duration of unemployment in first 10 months of work history^ 
children aged 14 but under 15, and children aged 15 hut under 16 at first employment. 



g " ' = 


Per cent distribution of cases 
of unemployment terminated 
in 10 months 


Dtmtion of unemployment. 


Children aged 

14 but under 

15 at first em- 
ployment. 


Children aged 

15 but under 

16 at first em- 
ployment. 


A|] fhfra^o>vriAifst4»i lOmoT^tlis _ , , ,,,, ,,^ ,, 


100.0 




100.0 






Less than 1 month 


47.8 
90.4 
0.4 
6.6 
4.5 
8.8 
2.6 
2.3 
1.3 
1.4 




40.5 


1 month hnt Iftss than 2 . . . , . , , ^ , 


ai.3 


2 m«iths hnt 'p-ssthMi 3. , ,,,, . . ^ 


10.4 


? nionth.q hpt Ie4*s than 4 


8.3 


4 rion^hs Nit Ia<?IS than .*!. . . . ... 


6.4 


1*^ months hnt •'^sr than « . 


5,3 


( months hnt I p«¥? than 7 ..... . . 


4.4 


7 months hnt lasR than f< . . . . . 


14 


9 months hnt iftss tNi" 9 . . 




9 months hnt !««?,«» than 10 . . 









P^centage of work histories spent in un^nfrioynmit 

It is possible to estimate the percentage of the total work histories 
of these children which was spent in unemployment. The total num- 
ber of months lived by the children after their first employment and 
before tiieir sixteenth birthdays was 117,804; 9,606 months were 
spent in imemployment which ended before the sixteenth birth- 
day. To this number should be added the number ci months of true 
unemployment whidi had not terminated at the sixteenth birthday. 
This is estimated as 2,359,*' which, added to the figure just ^ven, 
makes a total of 11,965 months. This means that 10.2 per c^it of 
the total work histories of these children was spent in unemployment. 

u Derived from Appendix, Table VU, p. 49. 
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Sigaificaiice of UDioafHoymaii among diildrea. 

Tlie significance of unemployment among children between 14 and 
16 years of age is quite different from the significance of unemploy- 
ment among adult workers^ both in its attendant evils and its causes. 
Probably with children, as with adults, many cases of unemployment 
are due to causes over which the workers have no control. There are 
also cases in both groups in which the personal characteristics 
of the individual bring about his (iischarge. But the main significance 
of the figures presented on the unemployment of children lies in what 
they show of the gradual adjustment of child workers to industrial 
life ; the rate of new cases of unemployment gradually decreases month 
by month, as the children become more used to the requirements 
and discipline of industry. Unemployment among heads of families 
means, for the most part, cessation of the family income; unemploy- 
ment among children does not usually have such an implication. 
The amounts received by children are usually not of vital importance 
in meeting the needs of the family. 

The evils attending long-continued unemployment among children 
lie in the greater danger they run of establishing bad habits, and* in 
the utter waste of time which should be used to increase in some 
way the child^s preparation for adult life. Children not at work and 
not in school are neither earning anything to justify their withdrawal 
from school, nor are they getting any training either from school or 
from industry. They may be half-heartedly searching for work, or 
they may be merely idle, and acquiring a distaste for work as well as 
school. Childhood is regarded by the State as a period of training; 
periods of unemployment, when the child is neither at work nor at 
school, represent so much of this training time wasted. 

According to the Connecticut law a child between 14 and 16 years 
of age is required to attend school if not actually at work on an 
employment certificate.^* No adequate provision, however, is made 
by the school authorities — and the situation is similar in practically 
every State — ^for taking care of such cases. From the point of view 
of the educational authorities it is an administrative problem of con- 
siderable difficulty to determine what time should be allowed a child 
to himt for a job, and how long unemployment may last before the 
child is required to report at school. Furthermore, it is difficult to 
keep track of these unemployed children and troublesome to have 
them in the regular classes in school. From the viewpoint of the 
best interests of the children, such education to be profitable should 
be especially adapted to their needs. But special classes for unem- 

i< General Statutes , revision 19Q2 , sec. 2116; Acts of 1903 , ch. 29, as amended by Acts of 1905, oh. 36. Chil« 
dren of these ages lawfully employed at home and those whose imrents are unable to provide suitable cloth- 
ing, or whose phjrsical or mental condition unfits them for school attendance, are, however, exempted. 
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ployed children are very difficult to furnish in an ordinary school 
system. Only a continuation school which the child is obliged to 
attend a certain number of hours a week when employed can meet 
his needs for educational facilities when unemployed. With such a 
system the problems both of adnunistrative control and of educational 
training are greatly simplified, since the child attends the same school 
when unemployed or when employed. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

Employment certificates are issued in Connecticut to children 
between the ages of 14 and 16 at work in industrial occupations. 
The group whose fourteenth birthdays occurred between September 
I, 1911y and September 1, 1912, was followed in the employment- 
certificate records from the fourteenth to the sixteenth birthdays. 
Seven thousand one hundred and forty-seven children out of an 
estimated population of 20,010 of this age were granted employment 
certificates. The proportion employed increased from 7.3 per cent 
in the month following the fourteenth birthday to 31.8 per cent on 
the sixteenth birthday. Nearly half the children who became 
employed between the ages of 14 and 16 were at work before 14} years 
of age and half the remainder were at work before passing the fifteenth 
birthday. The percentage of boys employed before the sixteenth 
birthday was somewhat higher than that of girls, 35 per cent of the 
boys as contrasted with 28.6 per cent of the girls. On an average, 
for the two years of age considered, about 24 per cent were gain- 
fully employed in indiistrial occupations. 

Of the 7,147 children, 6,342, or 74.7 per cent, b^an work in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries; 28.9 per cent b^an work in 
metal industries, 21 per cent in textile industries, and 8.6 per cent in 
the manufacture of clothing. The first employment of 1,233, or 17.3 
per cent, of the childem was in trade; the first employment in the 
remaining cases was in various other industries. 

Nearly 30 per cent of the children who commenced work between 
14 years of age and 14 years and 3 months remained in the first posi- 
tion for more than a year and nine months, or practically until they 
were 16 years of age. On the other hand, over one-third left the 
position of first employment before the end of three months of work, 
and nearly one-sixth left within the first month. A somewhat smaller 
proportion of boys remained in their first position for a year and nine 
months than of girls, and a larger proportion of boys than of girls left 
the first position within three months. The children employed in the 
textile industries showed the longest periods of first employment and 
the lowest percentages of changes in the early months. 

MeasTu-ed by the number of positions in relation to the length of 

work history, the boys showed a somewhat larger proportion of 

uQsteady workers than the girls, and a somewhat greater tendency to 

shift from one position to another. Children quitting work b^an 

new jobs immediately or in less than a week in approximately 37 per 

cent of the cases. 

S7 
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In the remaining cases a period of unemployment intervened. 
The monthly rate of unemployment, or the number of new cases of 
unemployment in the month of work history per 100 children em- 
ployed at the beginniDg of ibe month, decreased from 9.1 in the first 
month to 2.3 in the twenty-third month. The boys showed a some- 
what higher rate of un^nploym^it than the girls, 10.1 as contrasted 
with 7.9 in the first month, 5.9 as compared with 4 m the six^, and 
2.4 as compared with 2 in the tw^ity-iMrd montii. 

The average duration of cases of unemployment, d^oied as lasting 
one week or more, was approximately two months and a half, 44.3 
per cent of all cases terminated within a month, and an addit&mal 
19.1 per cent before the ^id of ibe second month, with pere^itages 
rapidly decreasing af t^ the second monlii. 

Although unemployment among children is not so serious a prob- 
lem from thc) point of view of family income as unemployment of the 
breadwinn^, it has serioiKi aspects in relation to the eiilorcement of 
the compulsory school law, and, what is of more importance, in regard 
to the formation of children's industrial habits. 

The amount of information available on the records obviously 
limits the scope of any study based upon th^n. In Connecticut 
other items might be added without unduly burdaiir^ the certificate, 
notably the grade completed and the type of woric or the occupation 
in which the child is to be em|doyed. The grade completed is 
entered on the information card, bat these cards me kept by the i^^its 
and are not filed in the office of the State board of education as the 
certificates are. If the child has a promise <^ employm^it, the em- 
ployer must know the general character of the work he is to do, and 
could easily state this on the promise. This informatk>n would be 
especially valuable, if not essential, in case physical examinations for 
particular occupatioius were required ; to detamine that the work the 
child is to do will not be detrim^ital to his healtii, the examming 
physician must have some informatk>n in regard to the proposed 
occupation. 

Other items which can not ea^ly be placed on the c^tificate foi^n 
itself would be of great interest for the purpose of a closer study of the 
conditions of child labor. The reason for leaving school and for leav- 
ing each position, the wages promised imd recdved, the hours of 
work, time of work, exact duties and other pomt»— «11 such items 
would afford much valuable material for study. 'Hiese items are 
frequently placed on a separate information card; in some States 
information in regard to aU the different positions held by a child is 
placed on a single card. If these cards, or copies of theai^ could he 
filed in some central place the matmal wonld be made easily acces- 
sU>le. 
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From the point of view of a statistical study of child labor based 
on certificate records, the most important single feature of adminis- 
trative organization is the centralizing of records in a single office. 
Without this centralization such a study as this would have been 
hnpracticable if not impossible. This featiu-e of the Connecticut 
organization makes possible the utilization of valuable record material. 
It would be a great gain if the data being collected in other States, 
now in many cases recorded and filed in many local offices, could 
be brought together in a central office which would keep and tabulate 
the information secured from the records for the entire State. 
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APPENDIX. 

METHOD OP PROCEDUBE. 

Since the use of the material available for this report presents 
several complicated problexns, an explanation of the procedure and 
method of computation is given in the appendix. 

Duration of unemployment. — ^The first of these problems concerns 
the duration of unemployment. The method may be stated more 
clearly by considering first the procedure applicable to a group of 
cases of unemployment, all of which could be followed until they 
ended. Suppose, for example, of 1,000 cases of unemployment, 443 
terminate in the first month, 191 in the second, 90 in the third, 63 in 
the foiu'th, 4*2 in the fifth, and so on until all have terminated before 
the nineteenth month; then the series represents a percentage dis- 
tribution of the oases by duration of unemployment. 

In the material available for this study, however, it is not possible 
to follow all eases of unemployment until they terminate. After the 
sixteenth birthday the record ceases and the exact duration of cases 
unterxninated at that time can not be ascertained. But without 
knowing how long such cases lasted, the percentages terxuinated with 
the different diu'ations can be ascertained by dividing the inquiry 
into a series of partial inquiries. In the illustration given above it 
would be possible to state the percentage of cases of unemployment 
that terminated in the first month without knowing the percentage 
which terminated in any other month. The first partial inquiry, 
then, is into the proportion of cases which end within a month. This 
is found by following the records for one month after each case of 
unemployment and taking the percentage of cases of unemploy- 
ment which terminated within that month. In case the period 
of unemployment cozmnenced within less than a month of the 
sixteenth birthday, it has to be omitted, since it can not in all 
cases be followed to the end of the month to determine whether 
or not the period of unemployment terminated within the month.^ 
The second inquiry is into the percentage of cases which end 
with a dm-ation of one month but less than two. This is foxmd by 
following for two months all cases of imemployment which began 
two months or more before the sixteenth birthday, and taking the 

1 In practice, owing to the fact that in tabulation time was measured from the beginning rather than from 
I the end of the work history, periods of unemployment in each work history wliich commenced in the part 
of a month immediately preceding the sixteenth birthday, and also in the month immediately preceding 
this fractional month, were omitted from consideration. A similar procedure was followed in each of the 
other partial inquiries. 
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proportion of cases which terminated with a duration of one but lesa 
than two months. The percentage for each possible duration is 
calculated in a similar way, by taking the percentage of the cases of 
unemployment that could be followed for the length of time required 
for the case to "terminate with the ^ven duration which actually 
terminated with this duration. 

The percentages thus calculated from cases actually terminated 
before the sixteenth birthday, and the numbers on which they are 
based, are shown in Table I. 

Table \, ^Percentage of eaaa of unemployment terminated with ipecijied duration. 





Cb»€s otonemploj-raent. 




Whleh 
Bpeclfled 

dUTBtlOO. 


dUIBtioD. 




Numb«. 


P„»... 


T^. 




•:i 

8,199 
S,8«S 

I'.m 

112 


''si 
1 


li 

1.3 
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It will be observed that the percentages do not add to 100 as they 
■would if a fixed number of cases of unemployment could be fol- 
lowed until they all terminated. If all the cases of unemployment 
in the group tmder consideration were true unemployment, the per- 
centages would add to 100, since on this assumption the method of 
computation explained would seoure a correct percentage terminated 
for each duration.' But the number of cases of uuemploym^it which 

■ Except lor tbe poBSIblllCf that tbe percentAges ma; bs diflercDt In different para ot tbe vork bbtiv;- 
Tb« pBiMntaca for tile loncer duntlom are bued oa cues of aneoiploriiteiit which orfginated TelatlTely 

earl; io the longer work hlstorliB, while the peieentBiee lor the siuxtai durathma ace bawd oo praotlodlr 
all cases ot imemployment. If, tiien, the perceatagee For tbe shatter dniatloas are smaller tor cases aiigl- 
oatlng shortly before the sixteenth birthday than [or those originating some thne before, the; will tead to 
reduce the averaee percentagm for the shorter durations without aflecllng tbaae (or the longer doratiODi. 
The erldencedlscnaied later IndlCBtea that the percentages fo the shralerdnratlons are somewhat amaller— 
Ihatls, tbaaTetage duration of uaemployment Is longer— Cor children who oommenced work when 15 but 
nnder IS than lor tboae who commenced work when 14 but under 15 years ol age. The amount ot error 
arlsiut (ram this cause la relatively negligible, since the group who commenced work when 15 but nnder 
IS fears olagelnoludai but oneqoarter of the children with only ona^elgblh ot the time employed. 
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appear in ecdtunn 1 of the table include a certain proportion of cases 
where the child left the State, returned to school, went into f^n industry 
where employment certificates were not required, or died — these cases 
of pseudo-unemployment would never terminate so far as the record 
is concerned. In these contingencies the employer of the children 
sends in their termination notices in the usual way, and no further 
information concerning them is filed before their sixteenth birthdays. 
So far as the record shows there is no difference between this case 
and one in which a child is reaUy imemployed for a time prior to 
his sixteenth birthday. All these cases of pseudo-unemployment 

CHART II.— PERCENTAGE OF CASES OF UNEMPLOYMENT TERMINATED WITH 

SPECIFIED DURATION. 



■eaiha 



will appear as periods of unemployment unterminated at the six- 
teenth birthday. 

The percentages in Table I are foimd by dividing the number of 
periods of unemployment of specified durations which actually 
terminated before the sixteenth birthday by the total number of 
cases which commenced at such time that they could have ended 
before the sixteenth birthday with the specified durations. Since 
the numerators of these fractions contain no cases of pseudo- 
unemployment but only those which have actually terminated, while 
the denominators contain all cases of apparent as well as true 
imemployment, all the percentages found will be reduced below the 
true percentages, and hence will not add to 100. 
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Expressing the number of periods of true unemployment by U, 
the number temdnated in less than one month by T^j the number 
terminated in one but less than two months by T, etc., and the 
percentages with specified duration by P with subscripts correspond- 
ing to those for jP, then, 

andPo + Pi4-P24- .... =100. 

If the number of periods of unemployment including pseudo- 
unemployment is expressed by F, and the percentage found by 
dividing by V instead of by TJ are expressed by Q instead of P, and 
the factor, a, for pseudo-unemployment is defined as F = ?7. a, then 

!EIence 

(Qo+$i+$3+ • • •) CI =100 

100 
a =- 



^0 + ^1 + ^2+ 

In other words, assmning that all the denominators are affected 
by the same proportionate error,^ that is, that they represent the 
number of cases of real imemployment times a factor, a, the extent 
of the error — the factor, a — can be foimd by dividing 100 by the 
sum of the percentages given in Table I. This factor is found to 
be 1.144. 

The percentages given in the text,. Table XIII, have all been 
multiplied by the factor, a, or 1.144, to correct for the error arising 
from the cases of pseudo-imemployment. The percentages showing 
the duration of imemployment for each sex have been treated in 
a similar manner. 

The figures showing the monthly rates of becoming unemployed 
also have to be corrected for the error arising from pseudo-unemploy- 
ment. In this case, since the cases of pseudo-imemployment 
erroneously included appear in the numerators of the rate fractions — 
the number of new cases of imemployment divided by the number 
of children at work — the rates foimd have to be divided by 1.144 
to give the corrected rates. 

The only difficulty with this procedure is the error involved in 
taking an average percentage of pseudo-imemployment rather than 
a special correction for the different sexes, ages, and parts of work 
history. But it has the advantage of simplicity and of being derived 
from a relatively large base; the effect of the error resulting from 
this procedure on the conclusions reached will be discussed later. 
The distribution of the cases of pseudo-unemployment is also ana- 
lyzed below. 
»i— ^— — — — ^— ^— ^— » I ^^^ii— — ^— .^^^ 

^For the error involyed in this assamption, see pp. 52-53. 
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Tables II and III give the basic figures for the duration of unem- 
ployment for boys and girls, respectively, together with the original 
and the adjusted percentages. 

Table II. — Percentage of aises of unemployment of hoys terminatedwith specified dura- 
tion. 



Duration of unemployment. 



Lesstbanl month 

1 month bat less than 2 

2 months but less than 3 . . 

3 months but less than 4 . . 

4 months but less than 5 . . 

5 months but less than 6. . 

6 months but less than 7 . . . 

7 months but less than 8 . . 

8 months but less than 9 . . 

9 months but less than 10 . , 

10 months but less than 11 . 

11 mcmths but less than 12. 

12 months but less than 13. 

13 months but less than 14 . 

14 months but less than 15 . 

15 months but less than 16 . 

16 months but less than 17 . 

17 months but less than 18. 

18 months but less than 19. 

19 months but less than 20 . 

20 months but less than 21 . 

21 months but less than 22 . 



Sum of percentages. 



Periods of imemployment of boys. 



Total that 

could have 

ended 

in the 

specified 

duration. 



3,595 

3,467 

3,306 

3,136 

2,963 

2,808 

2,626 

2,451 

2,248 

2,044 

1,834 

1,649 

1,463 

1,280 

1,124 

950 

774 

609 

453 

332 

211 

84 



Terminated with specified 
duration. 



Number. 


Per cent. 


1,417 


39.4 


577 


16.6 


265 


8.0 


171 


5.5 


112 


3.8 


88 


3.1 


61 


2.3 


47 


1.9 


29 


1.3 


24 


1.2 


30 


1.6 


9 


.5 


12 


.8 


4 


.8 


6 


.4 


1 


.1 


3 


.4 


1 


.2 



.2 



87.6 



Adjusted 
percent. 



45.0 

18.9 

9.1 

6.3 

4.3 

8.5 

2.6 

2.2 

1.5 

1.4 

1.8 

.6 

.9 

.3 

.5 

.1 

.5 

.2 

.2 



100.0 



Ta3lb III. — Percentage of cases ofi unemployment of girls terminated with specified 

duration. 



Duration of unemployment. 



Lessthan 1 month 

1 month but less than 2 . . . , 

2 months but less than 3 . . . 

3 months but less than 4 . . . 

4 months but less than 5 . . . 
6 months but less than 6 . . , 

6 months but less than 7 . . . 

7 months but less than 8 . . , 

8 months but less than 9. . , 

9 months but less than 10 . . 

10 months but less than 11 . 

11 months but less than 12. 

12 months but less than 13 . 

13 months but less than 14 . 

14 months but less than 15 . 

15 months but less than 16 . 

16 months but less than 17 . 

17 months but less than 18 . 

18 months but less than 19 . 

19 months but less than 20 . 

20 months but less than 21 . 

21 months but less than 22 . 

Bum of percentages , 



Periods of unemployment of girls. 



Total that 
could have 
ended in 
the speci- 
fied dura- 
tion. 



2,088 

2,002 

1,921 

1,809 

1,699 

1,579 

1,481 

1,376 

1,276 

1,151 

1,034 

931 

816 

710 

613 

517 

436 

355 

278 

187 

120 

68 



Terminated with specified 
duration. 



Number. 



780 

336 

149 

101 

62 

59 

34 

28 

14 

16 

15 

10 

10 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 



Per cent. 



37.4 

16.8 

7.8 

5.6 

3.6 

3.7 

2.3 

2.0 

1.1 

1.4 

1.5 

1.1 

1.2 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.5 

.8 



86.8 



Adjusted 
per cent. 



43.1 

19.4 

9.0 

6.5 

4.1 

4.3 

2.6 

2.3 

1.3 

1.6 

1.7 

1.3 

1.4 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.6 

.3 



100.0 
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In Tables IV and V the basic figur^ for the duration of un^n- 
ployment are given for caaes of unemployment originating in the 
first 10 months of work history of children aged 14 but tmd^ 15, and 
for<5hildren aged 15 but under 16 years at banning work, togethOT" 
with figures for the duration of cases of unemployment originating in 
the thirteenth to the twenty-second months of work history for 
children aged 14 but imder 15 years at beginning work. 

In making these comparisons to show the effect of the age at be- 
ginniug work and experience on the duration of unemployment, the 
difficulty arises whether the percentage not terminated after 10 
months of work history represents cases of pseudo-unemployment 
merely, or cases of true unemployment lasting for relatively long 
periods. For purposes of comparative duration, however, it is suf- 
ficient to examine the cases which terminated at less than 10 iiK)ntfas, 
since causes tending to lengthen the duration of unemi^yment 
would affect these durations, tending to decrease the proportion ter- 
minated in less than 1 and 2 months as compared with the proportion 
terminated in the third, fourth, and later months. 

TABLfi rV. — Percentage of cases of unemployTnent terminated with specified dwraiMn: 
Cases originating in first 10 months of work history of children of specified age at eomf 
m^endng work. 



Duration of unemployment and 
termination. 



Iiess than 1 month 

1 month but less than 2 

2 months but less than 3 

3 months but less than 4 .... , 

4 months but less than 5 

5 months but less than 6 

6 months but less than 7 

7 months but less than 8 

8 months but less than 9 

9 months out less than 10 ... . 
Not terminated at 10 months. 



Cases of unempl03mftent wiginating In first 10 months of wodc 

history. 



Of children aged 14 but under 
15 at commmiclBg woik. 



Which 
might have 
terminated 
with speci- 
fied dura- 
tion. 



3,345 
3,345 
3,345 
3,345 
3,345 
3,345 
3,845 
3,345 

8,345 
3,345 



Teimlnt^ed. 



Number. 



1,366 

581 

268 

186 

127 

108 

76 

66 J 

86 

39 

403 



Per cent. 



40.8 
17.4 
8.0 
5.6 
3.8 
3.2 
2.2 
2.0 
1.1 
l.S 
14.7 



Of children aged 15 but under 
16 at O€Bniii0nc&)g vock. 



Which 
might have 
terminated 
with speci- 
fied dura- 
tion.! 



666 
585 
509 
448 
362 
287 
221 
149 
88 
32 



Tennlnated. 



Numbec 



219 

101 

43 

SO 

19 

12 

8 

4 



Percent. 



32.9 
17.3 
8.5 
6.7 
fi.3 
4.2 
8.9 
2.8 



•18.8 



1 Includes for each dta^tion only cases of unemployment commenoed early enough bo that they ni^t 
have terminated with that duration before the sixteenth birthday, 
s The difference between 100 per cent and the sum of the other per oents given in the eolamii. 
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Tablb v. — Percentag€ oj cases of unemphyraent termm(Ued with Cases 

originating thirteenth to twenty -secona months of work history^ children aged 14 hut less 
than 15 at beginning work. 



DoratiQii of unemployment* 



Less than 1 month 

1 month bat less than 2. 

2 sMBths but less than 3 

3 munths but less than i. . . . . . 

4niflnthsbutlessthaa5 

Smcnths but less than 6 

6m<mths but less than 7 

7 zBonths but less than 8 

8 months but less than 9 

9 months but less than 10 

Not terminated at 10 months . 



Cases of unemployment origi- 
nating in thirteenth to 
twenty-second months of 
work history. 



Which 

might have 
terminated 
with speci- 
fied dura- 
tion. 



1,238 
1,125 
991 
818 
673 
549 
416 
300 
188 
77 



Twminated. 



Number. 


Per cent. 


421 


34.0 


163 


14.5 


79 


8.0 


41 


6.0 


17 


2.5 


20 


3.6 


9 


2.2 


1 


.3 


6 


2.7 



127.2 



^ The difl^renoe between 100 per cent and the som of the other per cents given in the column. 

In Table VI the percentage distributions for cases of unemploy- 
ment terminated in 10 montlis are given. Practically no difference 
appears between tiie percentages for cases of unemployment com- 
n^iced in the first 10 nK)nths and in the thirteenth to tiie twenty- 
second months of work histories of childr^i who were 14 but xmAet 
15 years of age at commencing woric. For this group, which ctmi- 
prises about three-lourtlis of the entire number of ehildr^i, it may 
be inferred, then, that tiie duration of unemployment k jwractically 
the same in the latOT as in the eariiw parts of work hist(»7, but that 
Hiere is a considerable increase in the number of cases erf pseudo- 
unemployment in the later part of the work history. 

In tiie other comparison a slight difference in the duration <rf un- 
onploymwit appears. A somewhat smalls* proportion of cases of 
unemployment end in one month, a largw proportion in subsequent 
months, amoi^ the chUdren who were 16 but under 16 years of age 
at beginning work, than among childr^i who were 14 but under 15 
years of age at beginning work. 
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Table VI. — Relative dwration of unemployment by age at which unemployment cowr 

menced and age at beginning worh. 





Per cent distribution of cases of unemployment 
terminated in 10 months. 


\ 


Children aged 14 but under 15 
at beginning work. 


Children aged 
15 but under 1$ 
at beginning 
work; miem- 
ployment com- 
menced in first 
10 months of 
work history. 


DuratiQii of unemployment. 


Unemploy- 
ment com- 
menced in first 
10 months of 
work history. 


Unemploy- 
ment com- 
menced thir- 
teenth to 
twenty-second 

month of 
work history. 


All durations 1^-ss than 10 ni'^nthfl. 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 






Less than 1 month 


47.8 
20.4 
9.4 
6.6 
4.6 
8.8 
2.6 
2.3 
1.3 
1.4 


46.7 

19.9 

11.0 

6.9 

3.4 

4.9 

3.0 

.4 

3.7 


40.5 


1 month but less than 2 


21.3 


Sjnonths hilt leg,s than 3 .--.'., t , - . , 


ia4 


3 tnOfithj* but Iass than 4 , . 


8.3 


4 months butless than 5 


6.4 


5months butless than 6 


6.2 


6months butless than 7 


4.4 


7 months but l«ss than s r 


3.4 


fi months but lejw thxty 9 -.....,..,..,. . 




9month8 butless than 10 











Number of cases of pseudo-unemphyment. — The second problem is 
to determine the number of cases of pseudo-unemployment. This 
can be found in two ways. The simplest is to consider tie total num- 
ber of cases of unemployment, 5,961, as 114.4 per cent of the true 
number; this computation gives 750 cases of pseudo-imemployment. 
Thus of the 1,378 children who appear to have left their positions 
and not secured others before their sixteenth birthdays, only about 
half were really unemployed. For the other half, if the records 
were complete, they would show migration, death, return to school^ 
and other reasons why the employment history terminated. 

Another method of approach is to calculate the number of children 
who would be unemployed on their sixteenth birthdays according to 
the durations of unemployment actually found in terminated cases, 
assuming the same monthly rates of unemployment as actually pre* 
vailed. This method has an advantage in that it permits of forming 
an idea as to the probable distribution by month of origin of the 
cases of pseudo-unemployment. 

This method is used in Table VII. Column 2 of that table gives 
the number of cases of unemplojmaent originating in the different 
months of work history preceding the sixteenth birthday. By com- 
puting the percentage of cases of unemplojmient which would still 
be imterminated after the corresponding periods of time — ^if the same 
duration of periods prevails as for cases which have terminated 
within the record period and for which, therefore, the exact duration 
is known — and by applying these percentages to the number of 
cases of imemployment originating in each month, the number of 
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cases of actual unemployment at 16 can be found. The difference 
between these numbers and the numbers reported "not at work" 
at 16 are the cases of pseudo-unemployment. In other words, the 
procedure gives an estimate of the niunber of cases out of those 
origraating in each month which, if all were cases of true imemploy- 
ment, would be still imtenmnated. 

The problem of computing the nimiber of cases of true imemploy- 
ment by this second method offers some difficulty. The percentage 
of cases not terminated obviously depends directly upon the length 
of time that the cases of unemployment have to run before the 
sixteenth birthday. If a given nimiber of cases commenced at 
exactly one month before the sixteenth birthday, on the average 44.3 
per cent would have terminated and 66.7 per cent would be still 
unterminated at the end of the record. Similarly, if the cas^ com- 
menced at exactly two months before the sixteenth birthday, 63.4 
per cent would have terminated, or 36.6 per cent would be untermi- 
nated. The percentage for these durations of complete months can 
be derived from the adjusted figures of Table I. 

Table VII. — Estimated cases of pseudo-unemployment ^ hy month of origin. 



Month of work history before fringe 
month preceding sixteentn 
birthday. 



Cases of 
unemploy- 
ment com- 
mencing in 
specified 
month. 



Fringe month 

First month preceding 

Second month preceding 

Third month preceding 

Fourth month preceding 

Fifth month preceding 

Sixth month preceding 

Seventh month preceding 

Eighth month preceding 

Ninth month preceding 

Tenth month precedlne 

Eleventh month preceding 

Twelfth month preceding 

Thirteenth month preceding 

Fourteenth month preceding 

Fifteenth month preceding 

Sixteenth month preceding 

Seventeenth month preceding 

Eighteenth month preceding 

Nineteenth month preceding 

Twentieth month preceding 

Twenty-first month precedine 

Twenty-second month preceding. 
Twenty-third month preceding . . 



Total. 



77 
201 
214 
242 
282 
283 
275 
280 
280 
303 
329 
327 
288 
301 
289 
253 
270 
257 
246 
233 
212 
188 
189 
142 



Percent- 
age not ter- 
minated 
at 16. 



Estimated 

cases of 
real unem- 
ployment 
untermi- 
nated 
at 16. 



82.2 

67.8 

37.8 

27.6 

21.3 

17.0 

13.2 

10.5 

8.2 

6.9 

5.4 

3.5 

2.7 

1.6 

1.3 

.9 

.8 

.3 

.1 



63 

116 

81 

67 

60 

48 

86 

29 

23 

21 

18 

11 

8 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 



595 



Cases not 

at work 

at 16. 



72 

163 

145 

134 

136 

113 

72 

52 

62 

65 

57 

45 

35 

33 

35 

28 

33 

20 

24 

17 

15 

12 

6 

4 



Estimated 
cases of 
pseudo- 

unemploy 
ment. 



9 
47 
64 
67 
76 
65 
36 
23 
39 
44 
39 
34 
27 
28 
31 
26 
31 
19 
24 
17 
15 
12 
6 
4 



783 



Factor of 

correction 

a. 



1.13 
1.31 
1.43 
1.38 
1.37 
1.30 
1.15 
1.09 
1.16 
1.17 
1.14 
1.12 
1.10 
1.10 
1.12 
1.12 
1.13 
1.08 
1.11 
1.08 
1.08 
1.07 
1.03 
1.03 



But in the groups under consideration, the exact time to the 
sixteenth birthday is not given for each period of unemployment. 
Cases of unemployment are classified by the month of work history, 
measured from the date of (first) employment, in which they began. 
In stating those months with reference to the time interval before 
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the sixteenth birthday, there is in each work history group^ tha«- 
fore, a ''fringe" or fracUooal month just prior to the sixteenth 
birthday, and tiie other mondis can be <dassed only according to 
the number of mondis preceding tilie fringe. For example, cases 
of unemployment commencing in the first month ci work histories 
of four but less than five months in length are classed as occurring 
in the fourth month before tJie fringe month just preceding the end 
of the record; cases of im^nployment that occur in the fifth month 
(from the beginning) of these work histories are in the fringe month. 

Oases of imemployment in a gir^i montii of work history may be 
assumed to occur uniformly throughout the month. TTie possible 
duration before the sixteentii birthday of unemplojmient originating 
in a given mon& varies wit^ its position in the month of origin and 
with its position in rdation to the fringe. The possible duration 
before the sixteenth birthday of cases commendng on the first day 
(rf a given month of work hfetory is nearly one month greater than 
thc^e comm^icing on the last day. The possible duration before 
the sixteenth birthday of cases commencing on the last day of a given 
month of work history is nearly one month greater if there is nearly 
a full month of fringe than if there is practically no fringe. Cases 
of unemployment, for example, commencing in the first month of 
work histories of four but less than five months in length have possi- 
ble durations before the end of the record at the sixteenth Irirthday 
of from three to less than five months — three if the unemployment 
starts at the end of the month in a work history lasting just four 
months, and ne«:ly five if the unemployment starts at the beginning 
of the month in a work history lasting nearly five months. On the 
average, cases of unemployment commencing in the fourth month 
before the fringe month, as in the example given, have four months 
possible duration before the sixteenth birthday. 

The p^centage of cases of unemployment commencing in a given 
month of work history which were not terminated at the sixteenth 
birthday is practically equal to the percentage not terminated after 
the average number of months' duration, except for the fringe 
months and those immediately preceding the fringe months. Thus, 
if 21.3 per cent of cases of unemployment are still im terminated four 
months after they commenced, approximately the same percentage 
of cases commencing in the fourth month of work history preceding 
the fringe month are still unterminated at the sixteenth birthday, 
since the average possible duration before the sixteenth birthday 
of those cases is exactly four months. 

For the fringe months and the two months preceding the fringe 
a different procedure has been used. If Y"=the percentage ter- 
minated after time Xj then the values of Y can be calculated from 
Table I showing the duration of unemployment: for X = 0, y—o] 
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for x = l,3/ = 44.3; for x = 2,y= (44.3 + 19.1) = 63.4; for a; = 3,y = 72.4; 
for a: = 4, j/ = 78.7, etc. Using the first five values, a parabola can 
be passed through these points as follows: y = 63.86 x— 23.68x^ + 
4.44 x^ - 0.32 X*. 
The percentage terminated for the fringe month is 

2r(l-x)yAr-17.8 

Jo 

The p^t5«itage terminated for cases commencing in the month pre- 
ceding the fringe month is 



I xydx'{- I (2«x) y (?x = 42.2 



Similarly for the second month preceding the fringe month 

X2 /•a 

(x-l)y(Zx+i (3-x) y dx = 62.2 

The corresponding percentages for cases not terminated are 82^, 
57^, and 37.8, respectively. 

Applying these percentages to the number of cases of imemploy- 
ment actually begun in the corresponding montiiB of irork history, 
the figures in the tiiird column are obtained for the cases of real 
unemployment at 16. Subtracting these from the number recorded 
as actually unterminated, given in colunm 4, the figures in the fifth 
column are secured showing the numb^ and distribution by month 
of origin of the cases of pseudo-unemployment, Tlie totals 783, 
is sUghtly largOT than that given by the first method, lids figure 
has been used in preference to the figure secured by the other method, 
because using it tends to understate the number of cases of true 
unemployment. 

It will be noted that in making the foregoing calculation of cases 

of pseudo-unemployment the cases of unemployment commencing 

in each month are treated as if they were all true unemployment. 

In algebraic symbols, using S to represent the nxmiber of cases of 

pseudo-unemployment, B the number of children not at work at 16 

according to record, P the percentage of cases of true unemploy- 

P V 
laexit terminated before 16, and P = in7y thenS=5 (1— p). In 

making the estimate, however, the number of cases of pseudo- 
unemployment is calculated from the formula iS'=-B— F (1— p)* 
It can easily be shown that S'=Sp,; for all except the last five or 
six months there is very Uttle difference between 8 and 5', suice P, 
or the percentage terminated before 16, rapidly approaches 100 
per cent as the number of months increases. 
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aent are presented in Table IX. The difference 

ries and that already given is inconsiderable. No 

eref ore been made to correct the durations of unem- 

.xe error arising from differences in the proportions of 

>-ixneiiiployment in the different parts of work history. 

tinmated number of cases of true unemployment and fartor for correction 

for each specified period. 



Time. 



Canes of unemplovment up to 
f peciAed time. 



Total. 



iy... 

montli iweoedinc frfnue mootb: 

'tubulin mil' I!!!!!!!!!l]i; 
*\ 

vth 

1... 

th 

jntli. - 

ABftL. 

ittl. 

nth 

montli 

Tnontki. 

'Jimoiitli . 

-ithmocith 

Tvmontti : 

xbmoDtli 

«atiimaiit2i 

entti mont^ 

'v!£b.inantli 

le Qun flotii 

' y-first iBontli 

'vy-^eeoed montli 

tj-4^3^rdmaatli ;... 



5, Ml 

ft, 884 

5,469 

5,227 

4,945 

4,M2 

4,387 

4,107 

3,827 

3,524 

3.1»5 

2,8fi8 

2,5W) 

2,279 

1,«0 

1,737 

1,4«7 

1,210 

«M 

73! 

519 

331 

142 



Psoudo- 

imemploy- 

ment 



783 



Trueun- 
employ- 
ment 



5,178 



774 


5,110 


727 


4,954 


<m 


4,800 


M5 


4,031 


5» 


4,425 


455 


4,»7 


419 


3,968 


9M 


3,711 


357 


3,470 


313 


3,211 


274 


2,921 


240 


2,028 


213 


2,307 


185 


2,094 


154 


1,830 


128 


1,009 


»7 


1.370 


78 


1,132 


54 


910 


37 


094 


22 


497 


10 


321 


4 


138 



Factor of 

correction, 

a. 



1.151 

1.151 
1.147 

i.m 

1.129 

1.117 
1.101 
1.105 
1.107 
1.103 
1.097 
1.094 
1091 
1.090 
1.088 
1.084 
1.080 
1.071 
1.0Q9 
1.0^ 
1.053 
1.044 
l.OSl 
1.029 



YX.. — Percentja/ge of ra»^ of vroemploym^ent termitvat^ v ith sper-tf^/i durati^m, 
correeUi by eliminating eases of pseudo-^nemphyr/oerU . 



True €a»e^ of un«4Dpk>ym©Dt. 



I^urstkn of uxMdDplojmesst. 



dwrl tn nnfti 

raan& bat m^r 2 

-oom^ bat xm^ 2. . . 

TDontiis bnt undw I 

montiis batmi6er5...- 
' nvffl^ bat unoier t . . . . 
num^ but mt^sr '.... 
• montte bat under h.... 
* montte bat unoer i* .. . . 
V anc^bot mide^ 11 . . 
IbiBonths but xm^vr 11 . 
n moottis bat unor 12 . 
UmanthB but under IS.. 

13 manths but tmoer 14 

14 inontt tfi but uiiQer 1^.. 
IdiDQiitbs but under H. 
IttMfflttis but under IT 
IT iihnitbs but unde*^ 1^. 
l^atflOttisbatnoderlV. 

BaoLdfptf flBits.. 



That ©ouW 


T«TnJrtat*yJ Mith 


specie 


ha^t l«*r- 


ti»^ duration 


« 


miiiated 








wiiij --jiecj- 








fitxi d unc- 
tion. 


Number. 


ytxi 


MOt^ 


4 9:i«; 


2,1V^ 


44 3 


^Mfi> 


WliJ 




IV. 


A,KZ\ 


414 




*.9 


iAZ 


27 i^ 




0.1 


4, '/it: 


174 




4.1 


s.wo^ 


147 




3.7 


s Ti: 


95 




2-0 


Z 4-1 


75 




2 2 


8 'III 


43 




18 


2 V2: 


41) 




1.4 


2.<'2^ 


45 




17 


2:6ir. 


IV 




ii% 


2 (>.- 


22 




11 


l.Sbt 


5 




t 3 


\ Ml 


6 




t 4 


:.;rt 


2 




t 1 


iir^ 


5 




t 4 


MW 


2 




t 2 


trt*i 


1 




( 1 








yt 7 



^■nur tin csr,.: 



rr-m the taUe 

-;Ki«« ufunoa- 
■*-:'rs. histwj, 
- :;«..vu. or 55.7 

- :i« tnunth, 
> ~>4 iM. Iff the 
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LE XIII.— 



■Estimated number of children constantly unemployed among a group of 
children of whom 100 became unemployed each month. 







Estimated 






numher un- 




Estimated 


employed at 




percentage of 


end of specified 




cases of unem- 


period among 


Mouth of work history. 


ployment not 
terminated at 


group of 
children of 




end of specified 


whom 100 he- 


. 


month of 


came unem- 




work history. 


ployed in each 

month of 
work histOTy. 


k 


74 9 


74.9 
119 7 


nd 


44.8 


d 


31 6 


151.3 
175.8 


rth 


24.5 


1 


19.2 


19.'> 


h 


15.1 


210 1 


mtb 


11.9 


222.0 


ith 


9.4 


231.4 


th 


7.6 


239.0 


th 


6.2 


245 2 


^enth 


4.5 
3.1 


249.7 


Jlfth 


252. 8 


rteenth. 


2.2 
1.5 
1.1 
.9 
.6 
.2 
.1 


255 


irteenth 


256.5 


eenth 


257.6 


teenth 


258.5 


enteenth 


259.1 


ht eenth 


259.3 


leteenth 


259.4 







In Table XIII are given the percentages of cases still unterminated 
the end of specified months of work history, the first three months 
sing derived from the formula; for the remaining months the figures* 
ve the average of the percentages of cases which would be unter- 
inated if all cases commenced on the first day and if they all com- 
enced on the last day of the month of work history in question. 
The next colunm in the table represents the number of cases still 
lemployed at the end of the specified month of work history among 
group of children of whom 100 became unemployed each month, 
fter 19 months 259 children are constantly unemployed, for 100 
BW cases of unemployment commence and 100 cases terminate 
ich month. If the number of children actually employed is then 
fter 19 months assumed to be 1,000 — which would give a rate of 
[) new cases of unemployment per 100 children at work at the begin- 
ing of the month — there would be, including the 259 constantly 
ut of work, 1,259 children in the group, and the percentage of the 
Qtire group constantly unemployed would be 20.6. A rate of 10 
er cent becoming unemployed each month would result, if continued, 
a one-fifth of the children being constantly unemployed. If the 
ate were 2, assuming 100 new cases of unemployment each month> 
he number of children employed in the group would be 5,000, the 
ntire group would be 5,259, and the percentage constantly unem- 
)loyed would be 4.9. The percentages given in the text have been 
omputed in a similar manner. 
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Table XIV. — MonUdv rate of unemployment: Number of new cases of unemployment 
per 100 children employed at beginning of each month of work history. Actum and ad- 
justed rates. 



Montb of work history. 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth .. 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Birfith 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth 

Foarteenth 

Fifteenth 

Sixteenth 

Seventeenth..-. 

Eighteenth 

Nineteenth 

Twentieth 

Twenty-first... 
Twenty-second 
Twenty-third.. 



Children 
employed 
at Den- 
ning ol 
month .1 



Cases of unemplojrment. 



Number. 



7,117 
6,351 
6,052 
5,770 
6,641 

5,497 
5,332 
5,176 
4,991 
4,811 

4,502 
4,329 
4,098 
3,905 
3,648 

3,398 
3,134 
2,867 
2,577 
2,314 
2,004 
1,672 
1,204 



740 
556 
522 
387 
337 

316 
330 
317 
306 
265 

242 
208 
221 
211 
175 

163 

130 

110 

112 

91 

67 

47 

31 



Per 100 

children 

employed. 



10.4 
8.8 
8.6 
6.7 
6.0 

6.7 
6.2 
&1 
6.1 
6.6 

6.3 

4.8 
6.4 
6.4 

4.8 

4.8 
4.1 
3.8 
4.3 
3.9 
3.3 
2.8 
2.6 



Adjusted 
rates." 



9.1 
7.7 
7.5 
6.9 
6.2 

6.0 
6.4 
6.3 
6.3 

4.8 

4.6 
4.2 
4.7 
4.7 
4.2 

4.2 
3.6 
3.3 
3.8 
3.4 
2.9 
2.4 
2.3 



• Figures for first, second, third, fotlrth, seventh, thirteenth, and nineteenth found by direct tabulation. 
Figures for intermediate months are derived from those employed at the be^nning of the last month shown, 
with a correction, except after the nineteenth month, for the reducti(»i m number employed due to the 
s^ght excess of new cases of unemployment commenced over old cases terminated, as indicated by the 
figures for the next month that is tabulated. 

s Figures found by dividing r^es in preceding column by 1.144, to correct for cases of pseudo-unemploy- 
ment. 

Table XV. — Monthly rate of unemploymerU by sex: Number of new cases of uneTnploy- 
ment per 100 children employed at beginning of each month of tvork history. Actual and 
adjusted rates. 



Month of work 
history. 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth , 

Seventh , 

Ei^ith , 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth , 

Thfateenth 

Fourteenth 

Fifteenth 

Sixteenth , 

Seventeenth.... 
Eighteenth 

Nineteenth..... 

Twentieth 

Twenty-first... 
Twenty-second 
Twenty-third.. 



Boys em- 
ployed at ; 
beginning 
of month.' 



Cases of unemployment of 
boys. 



Number. 



3,985 
3,519 
3,335 
3,170 
3,095 
3,025 
2,933 
2,847 
2,750 
2,649 

2,51S 
2,394 
2,269 
2,163 
2,022 
1,889 
1,738 
1,601 

1,433 

1,277 

1,086 

907 

647 



457 
354 
313 
232 
223 
202 
210 
206 
191 
176 

156 
130 
142 
133 
117 
103 
84 
70 

63 
67 
46 
83 

18 



Per 100 
boys em- 
ployed. 



1L5 
10.1 
9.4 
7.3 
7.2 
6.7 
7.2 
7.2 
6.9 
6.6 

6.2 
6.4 
6.3 
6.1 
6.8 
6.5 
4.8 
4.4 

4.4 
4.5 
4.2 
8.6 

2.8 



Adjusted 
rates. 



10.1 
8.8 
8.2 
6.4 
6.3 
5.9 
6.3 
6.3 
6.0 
5.8 

5.4 
4.7 
6.6 
6.3 
6.1 
4.8 
4.2 
3.8 

3.8 
3.9 
3.7 
3.1 
2.4 



Girls em- 
ployed at 
beguming 
of month. 



3,132 
2,832 
2,717 
2,600 
2,546 
2,472 
2,399 
2,329 
2,241 
2,162 

2,074 
1,935 
1,829 
1,742 
1,626 
1,509 
1,396 
1,266 

1,144 

1,037 

918 

765 

557 



Cases of tmemplo^rment of 
girls. 



Number. 



283 
202 
209 
155 
114 
114 
120 
111 
115 
89 

86 
78 
79 
78 
58 
60 
46 
40 

49 
34 
21 
14 
13 



Per 100 
girls em- 
ployed. 



Adjusted 
rates. 



9.0 
7.1 
7.7 
6.0 
4.5 
4.6 
5.0 
4.8 
5.1 
4.1 

4.1 
4.0 
4.3 
4.5 
3.6 
4.0 
3.3 
3.2 

4.3 
3.3 
2.3 
L8 
2.3 



7.9 
6.2 

a7 

6.2 
3.9 
4.0 
4.4 
4.2 
4.6 
8.6 

3.6 
3.6 
3.8 
3.9 
3.1 

a5 

2.9 

2.8 

3.8 
2.9 
2.0 
L6 
2.0 
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INDUSTBIAL INSTABILITY OF CHILD WOBKEBS. 



Table XVI. — Monthly rate of unemployment by age at commencing work: Number of 
new cases of unemployment per 100 children at work at the beginning of each ofthefvrtt 
10 months ofwori history /or children aged 14 but under 15 and for children aged 15 
but under 16 (jit first employment. 





Children aged 14 but under 15 at first 
employment. 


Children aged 15 but under 16 at first 
employment. 


Month of work 
history. 


Em- 
ployed 
ac begin- 
ning of 
month. 


Cases of unemployment. 


Em- 
ployed 
at begin- 
ning of 
mouth. 


Cases of unemployment 


Number. 


Per 100 
children 

em- 
ployed. 


Adjusted 
rates. 


Number. 


Per 100 
children 

em- 
ployed. 


Adinsted. 
rates. 


First 


5,243 
4,711 
4,627 
4,387 
4,372 
4,356 
4,340 
4,336 
4,332 
4,328 


' 562 
436 
410 
298 
276 
274 
284 
282 
275 
248 


10.7 
9.3 
9.1 
6.8 
6.3 
6.3 
6.5 
6.5 
6.3 
5.7 


9.4 
8.1 
8.0 
5.9 
5.5 
5.5 
5.7 
6.7 
5.5 
5.0 


1,874 

1,640 

1,525 

1,383 

1,269 

1,141 

992 

839 

655 

478 


178 
120 
112 
89 
61 
42 
46 
35 
31 
17 


9.5 
7.3 
7.3 
6.4 
4.8 
3.7 
4.6 
4.2 
4.7 
3.6 


8.3 


Second 


6.4 


Third 


6.4 


Fourth 


5.6 


Fifth 


4.2 


Sixth 


3.2 


Seventh 


4.0 


Eighth 


3.7 


Ninth 


4.1 


Tenth 


3.1 







Margin of error, — With material of this character it is desirable to 
discuss in detail the sources of error and the validity of the conclu- 
sions. 

The primary sources of error, as in other statistics based upon 
administrative records, lie in the enforcement of the law and the 
administrative procedure adopted to carry the law into effect. The 
enforcement of the law is in the hands of the State board of educa- 
tion. The administration of the child-labor law is carried on in close 
connection with the enforcement of the compulsory school law. 
Children imder 16 are required to be in school, unless they are at 
work. Children in the public schools are known to the educational 
authorities, and it is comparatively easy to check up absences of 
children and to determine whether they are illegally at work. 

The enforcement of the employment-certificate requirement is rela- 
tively difficult, however, with children who have never been in the 
public schools of Connecticut, namely, those children who are in the 
parochial schools and those who move into the State of Connecticut 
from other States. The parochial schools can not be required, under 
present laws, to report to the State board of education when children 
subject to the compulsory-education law leave school to go to work 
or fail to report. The school census which is taken every year affords 
the school authorities almost the only opportunity to find children 
from parochial schools or from outside the State who are not in school 
but illegally at work or neither in school nor at work. 

Besides this school census reliance is had upon an inspection serv- 
ice. Industrial establishments are inspected at irregular intervals 
and children at work without certificates are sent to the certificate 
.office or are sent back to school. The inspection is more frequent 
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and thorough in the larger cities and in the laiger establishm^its. 
As explained in the text, employers are prosecuted for illegal employ- 
ment of children. 

The requirement that unemployed children be returned to school 
is not very satisfactorily enforced. The schools have no suitable 
provision for such children nor is the administrative machinery 
adapted to enforce this requirement. Not only are there delays in 
notifying the agents of the board when a child has left a position 
without having secured a new one but the local agents have not been 
required to make definite reports to show the reasons why the chil- 
dren are not at work and not in school. If children between 14 and 
16 years of age, both employed and unemployed; were required to 
attend continuation schools this difficultv would be removed. 

1. Number of children employed: The accuracy of the figures 
relating to the number of children employed depends upon the en- 
forcement and observation of the law. The true number of children 
employed in occupations covered by the law is probably understated. 
The understatement is probably proportionately laigest of children 
who moved into the State or who had left the parochial schools to 
enter employment, but since the enforcement by means of public- 
school records, school censuses, and inspection of industrial estab- 
lishments is fairly good, it is doubtful whether many children worked 
without having at least one certificated position. Duplication of rec- 
ords for the same children is avoided by having a certificate-filing 
system for the State, and by filing alphabetically. 

2. Sex: There is no evidence that failure to secure certificates 
would occur more frequently among boys than among girls. 

3. Age: The distribution by age is probably substantially accurate. 
Errors arising from failure to take out any certificate, and errors from 
failure to certify the first one or two positions obtained, would proba- 
bly affect the different ages equally and hence not bias the age dis- 
tribution of children employed. A possible exception is in the cases 
of children who move into the State after they have become 14; ihej 
form a relatively older group, may have had certificates in. other 
States, or they may fail to get certificates at all, since in other cases 
the enforcement authorities must rely upon an annual school census 
or upon the inspection system, tmless the employers insist upon the 
children being provided with employment certificates. 

4. Proportion of children employed at each age: One source of 
error is in the estimate of children of a corresponding age in the 
State. The age statistics of the censuses of 1900 and 1910, which 
are used as a basis of the estimate, show fluctuations due to errors 
of reporting. The estimate was made on the assumption that the 
same proportion of the estimated population in Connecticut aged 10 
to 14 years, inclusive, was aged 14, but under 15, on September 1, 1912, 
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as at the date of the census of 1910, and the population 10 to 14 years 
was estimated on the assumption that the annual increase after 1910 
was equal to the average annual increase of the same age group 
between the ceisBuses of 1900 and 1910. The proportions of children 
employed at each age are found by dividing tiie number of children 
who secured employment certificates previously to the giv^i age by 
the nimiber ol children bom during tiie same year, the estimate for 
which has just been explained. TI^ numbera of children at work 
have been corrected for cases of psendo-unemploymeiit oocurring 
previously. 

The estimates are conservative, since an imderstatem^it of the 
number of childr^i employed and the failure of children to citify 
their first positions would tend to decrease the proportion occupied 
at the differ^it ages. Another source of error is the probable tendency 
among children nearing the age of 16, taking new positions, to fail to 
take out certificates as required. In such cases the children can 
more easily persuade employers that they are already 16 and do not, 
therefore, require certificates. 

5. Industry of first employment: A failure of children to take out 
certificates, due to uneven c^orcem^it of the law, might affect the 
distribution by industries if particular industries or particular locali- 
ties with particular industries in them were especially affected by 
the omission of certificates. But as the law is enforced uniformly 
throughout the State by i^ents of the State board of education, who 
use the same methods luid follow the same instructions, even thou^ 
the enforcement may not be so thorough in agricultural districts and 
the smaller towns as in the cities where tiie agents have their bead- 
quarters, tUs source of error is reduced to a minimum. 

6. Duration of first employment: This duration is measured from 
the date of the beginning notice to the date of the termination notice, 
or to the Sixteenth birthday. Errors in dating, such as occur when 
an employer delays in sending in a conmiencement notice and th^ 
gives the date of filling out the notice instead of the date when the 
child actually began work, would affect the first date. The second 
date is subject to the same kind of error; delays in sending in termi- 
nation notices accompanied by the use of the date of filling out the 
notice instead of the date when the child actually terminated the 
employment would tend to offset similar delays in beginning notices, 
and, indeed, would probably more than offset them; for beginning 
notices can be checked with the child's application for a certificate, 
while if a termination notice is delayed or entirely omitted, there is 
no immediate way of checking it up imless the child takes another 
position. Among the 7,679 changes to new positions there were 148 
in each of which a termination notice between two beginning notices 
was omitted. If no new position had been found before the sixteenth 
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birthday, such a case of omission of a termination notice would have 
be^i counted as one of employment until the sixteenth birthday in 
the position for which the tca^mination notice had not been received. 
Such omissions of termination notice occurring some time before the 
child becomes 16 would be likely to be checked up by his applying 
for another certificate. Relatively few cases, therefore, would be 
found among those still employed after 21 months of work. The 
relative position of the industries in duration of first employment 
would not be affected by such omissions; indeed, it should be noted 
that the industry in which the largest proportion of childr^i remained 
longer than 21 months is also the one in which the smallest proportion 
left their first positions in the first 2 or 3 months of work. All cases 
of omission of a t^onination notice, however, would tend to length^i 
somewhat the average duration of employment. 

In case of death, removal from the State, or return to school, the 
employment would usually be terminated earli^ than it would 
normally have been. These cases would have an effect opposite to 
that of the omissions of termination notices. 

7. Number of positions: The total number of positions held by all 
children at work in Connecticut is understated to an extent deter- 
mined by the number of children who failed to secure any certificate 
and the number of positions for which children who had at least one 
employment c^iificate failed to secure certificates. 

The distribution of children with work histories of 21 to 24 months 
by number of positions is affected by f ailiure to certify positions in the 
direction of classifying children as having fewer positions tiian they 
actually had. 

8. Shifting: The classification of children with work histories of 21 
to 24 inonths by type of worker is somewhat rough, since no account 
is taken of the amount of employment; the children are classified 
merely by the nxmiber of positions in relation to the length of the 
work history. This procedure classified in the more steadily working 
groups a few children who belong in the classes of the less steady 
workOTS, either because of their long periods of unemployment, or 
because they had more positions than they secured certificates for; 
the result gives a conservative figure for the number of ^lifting 
children. 

9. Changes of position without intervening unemploym^it: The 
procedure of classifying a case where a termination notice was omitted 
between beginning notices as a change of position without intervening 
unemployment results in a slight overstatement of the number of 
changes of positions without imemployment intervening. This classi- 
fication was adopted in order to understate rather than to overstate 
the number of cases of unemployment. 
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13. Duration of unemploTinent: Most of the sources of »Tor in 
the duration of unemployment have already he&k discussed. Delays 
in sending in tennination notices with substitution of date of filUng 
out for date of actual termination of work would tend to short^i, 
and similar errors in dates of beginning notices t^id to l^igthen, 
the duration of periods of unemploymait; but, as has been stated, 
the total result of all such delays would probably be to shorten the 
pmods. On the oth^ hand, the proyisional period of wort: on the 
parwit's copy of the first certificate may worit the oth^ way for 
beginning notices. Tlie duration of a period of unemployment 
lasting oy^ one week is counted as the full time between the date of 
the termination and of the beginning notice, and therefore, if the 
beginning notice is not dated back to the day on which the child 
wait to work on his parent's copy, there may be an OTror up to one 
week in the actual and ayerage duration of the period of unemploy- 
m^it. 

In this connection it should be remembered that it can not always 
be inf^red that an intenral between positions is unonployment in 
the ordinary sense. There is, howey^, no method for estimating 
the error from thk source; it would probably affect the longer 
periods more than the shorter ones. 

The difference in ayerage duration of pmods of imemployment 
of boys and girls is not large, and probably not of yery great sig- 
nificance, similarly in r^ard to the difference shown for the eariier 
and later parts of the work histories. 
176086**— 20 5 
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Table 1. — Tnduttry of first emplownent by age at first employment: Number and per cent 
distrtbtUion of bays and girls of specified age at first employment^ by industry of first 
employTnent. 
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BOYS. 












Industry of first employ- 

Ill01lt. 


Total. 


14-14i 


14i-14i 


14i-15 


16-16J 


16H6 


Num- 
ber. 


Per- 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per- 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per- 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per- 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per- 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per- 

cent 

dis- 

tribu- 

tion. 


Allindustries 


4,000 


100.0 


1,385 


100.0 


634 


100.0 


035 


100.0 


732 


100.0 


314 


100.0 


Hanufoctminfl; and me- 
chanical industries 


2,838 


71.0 


997 


72.0 


444 


70.0 


672 


71.9 


502 


6a6 


223 


71.0 


Metal 


1,404 

663 

185 

46 

45 

48 

24 

85 

29 

48 

117 

72 

72 

711 
143 

39 

66 

203 


35.1 
16.6 
4.6 
1.2 
1.1 
1.2 
0.6 
2.1 
0.7 
1.2 
2.9 
1.8 
1.8 

17.8 
3,6 

1.0 
1.7 
6.1 


497 
230 
59 
15 
17 
22 
7 
48 
10 
13 
46 
20 
13 

275 
55 

17 

8 

33 


35.9 
16.6 
4.3 
1.1 
1.2 
1.6 
0.5 
3.5 
0.7 
0.9 
3.3 
1.4 
0.9 

19.9 
4.0 

1.2 
0.6 
2.4 


229 

93 

27 

10 

6 

9 

2 

7 

5 

7 

19 
16 
14 

114 
21 

5 
16 
34 


36.1 
14.7 
4.3 
1.6 
0.9 
1.4 
0.3 
1.1 
0.8 
1.1 
3.0 
2.6 
2.2 

18.0 
3.3 

0.8 
2.5 
5.4 


327 

162 

48 

12 

7 

12 

6 

16 

6 

13 

25 

18 

22 

157 
29 

9 

. 19 

49 


35.0 
17.3 
5.1 
1.3 
0.7 
1.3 
0.6 
1.6 
0.6 
1.4 
2.7 
1.9 
2.4 

16.8 
3.1 

1.0 
2.0 
5.2 


231 

124 

40 

7 

13 

3 

7 

13 

6 

9 

21 

14 

14 

121 
26 

6 

16 
61 


31.6 
16.9 
5.5 
1.0 
1.8 
0.4 
1.0 
1.8 
0.8 
1.2 
2.9 
1.9 
1.9 

16.5 
3.6 

0.8 
2.2 
8.3 


120 
54 
11 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
6 
6 
4 


44 
12 

2 

7 

26 


88.2 


Textiles ; 


17.2 


riothincr 


8.5 


Food Droducts 


ad 


Wood products 

Leather goods 


0.6 

ad 


ChemicBi products 

Bone products 


ae 

0.6 


Clav product? 


1.0 


Rubber eoods 


1.9 


Electrical goods 

Printing 


1.9 
1.3 


Other 


2.9 


Trade 


14.0 


Transportation 


8.8 


Personal and domestic 
service 


ao 


Other 


2.2 


Not reported 


8.3 
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Allindustries 


3,147 


100.0 


1,091 


100.0 


412 


100.0 


786 


100.0 


609 


100.0 


249 


loao 


Hanufocturinz and me- 
chanical industries 


2,504 

664 

835 

431 

61 

132 

22 

38 

79 

13 

60 

120 

20 

29 

522 
4 

28 
12 

77 


79.6 

21.1 
26.5 
13.7 
1.9 
4.2 
0.7 
L2 
2.5 
0.4 
1.9 
3.8 

a 6 

0.9 

16.6 
0.1 

0.9 
a 4 
2.4 


907 


83.1 


323 


78.4 


610 


77.6 


476 


78.2 


188 


75.6 


Metal 


212 

317 

184 

20 

55 

13 

6 

28 

4 

14 

48 

4 

2 

160 


19.4 
29.1 
16.9 
1.8 
5.0 
1.2 
0.6 
2.6 
0.4 
L3 
4.4 
0.4 

a 2 
13.7 


91 
104 

51 
8 

16 
2 
5 
7 
3 

11 

15 
3 
7 

72 


22.1 
25.2 
12.4 
L9 
3.9 
a 5 
1.2 
1.7 
a 7 
2.7 
3.6 

a? 

1.7 
17.6 


182 

199 

91 

15 

24 

5 

8 
21 

2 
19 
25 

6 
13 

144 
3 

3 

6 

21 


23.2 
25.3 
11.6 
1.9 
3.1 
a 6 
1.0 
2.7 
a 3 
2.4 
3.2 

a 8 

1.7 

18.3 
a 4 

a 4 
a 6 

2.7 


125 

158 

74 

16 

25 

2 
14 
20 

2 
10 
21 

3 

6 

106 

1 

5 

2 

19 


20.5 

25.9 

12.2 

2.6 

4.1 

a 3 
2.3 
3.3 

a 3 

1.6 
3.4 
a 5 
LO 

17.4 
a 2 

as 
a 3 

3.1 


54 
57 
31 
2 
12 


21.7 


Textiles 


22.9 


riotbing. . 


12 4 


Food products 


8 


Wood products 

Lather eoods 


4.8 


Chemical products 

Bone products 

Clav products 


5 
3 
2 
6 
11 
4 
1 

50 


2.t 
L2 
0.8 


Rubber eoods 


2.4 


Electrical goods 

Printing 


4.4 

1.6 


Other 


a 4 


Trade 


20.1 


Transportation 




Personal and domestic 
service 


14 

5 

15 


1.3 

as 

1.4 


4 


LO 


2 


as 


Other 




Not reportcid 


13 


3.2 


9 


3.6 
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Tablb 6. — 



Children employed at beginning of specified month of work history y according 
to length of work history ^ and sex — Continued. 



GIRLS— Continued. 



Length of work history. 


Children employed at beginning of specified month of work 

history. 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. Seventh. 


Thir- 
teenth. 


Nine- 
teenth. 


4 niAntT^8 bnt 1as« th*in 5- 


47 
47 
37 
85 
(15) 


46 
44 

32 
(31) 


46 

44 

(31) 


43 

(45) 








3 montlis but less than 4 








3 months but less than 3 








1 month but less than 2 










1/fw than 1 month . 



























Table 7. — Nujnher of cases of unemployment in specified month of work history per 100 
children employed at beginning of the month, by length of work history, and sex. 



Length of work history. 


Number of cases of unempoyment in specified mcmth of work 
history per 100 children employed at beginning of the 
m<Hith.i 




First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Seventh. 


Thir- 
teenth. 


Nfaie- 
teenthy 


All children: Average 


10.4 


8.8 


8.6 


6.7 


6.2 


5.4 


4.3 






2S to 24 mcths 


9.7 

12.6 

9.0 

9.7 

12.4 

12.8 

11.5 

10.0 

9.3 

1L5 

10.2 

13.2 

10.5 

1L7 

11.9 

11.1 

8.2 

8.8 

9.2 

4.8 

4.4 

11.5 


8.8 

&6 

9.5 

9.6 

10.6 

10.8 

10.2 

10.8 

10.8 

6.2 

6.8 

9.8 

0.2 

7.3 

9.5 

6.4 

7.0 

7.6 

5.3 

5.9 

3.7 

10.1 


8.2 
0.3 

10.9 
7.3 
0.7 

11.4 
&1 
9.9 
8.9 
9.1 

1L5 
8.9 
7.1 
7.0 
8.8 
0.4 
9.1 
7.8 
4.6 
5.4 
4.7 

9.4 


•7.4 
7.1 
6.9 
6.6 
0.3 
3.7 
7.3 
7.3 
5.2 
3.7 
9.3 
5.0 
5.7 
5.9 
7.3 
4.6 
6.3 
9.3 
7.0 
6.1 


6.5 
7.6 

7.8 
6.7 
6.2 
7.0 
5.5 
5.8 
7.5 
2.9 
8.6 
5.3 
5.0 
4.6 
5.6 
5.4 
2.0 


6.2 
7.5 
5.9 
2.7 
6.8 
4.6 
6.2 
3.9 
4.6 

a6 

2.7 


4.4 


22 innntb^ bfit l«w thJ^n ?3 


6 8 


21 months bat less than 22 


3 3 


20 months but less than 21 


2.3 


19 months but less than 20 


3.4 


H months but less than 19 




17 months but less than 18 




16 months but lees than 17 




15 months but less than 16 




U months but less than 15 




13 months but less than 14 




12 months but less than 13 




11 months but less than 12 






10 months but less than 11 






9 months but less than 10 






8 months but less than 9 






7 months but less than 8 






6 months but less than 7 


......... 




5 months but less than 6 








4 mnntbs birt l«ss than 5 .... 








2 m^irnths bnt less tht^^n 4, . . . , . ^ , , , , , 




...... 




Bovs: Average 


7.3 


7.2 


6.3 


4.4 






23 to 24 months 


10.3 
16.7 

9.0 

8.3 
1L6 
15.1 
12.2 

9.8 
11.0 
14.8 

9.8 
17.9 
11.9 
12.4 
17.0 
15.2 

9.0 


10.0 

9.8 

9.4 

11.8 

13.1 

14.5 

n.5 

10.3 

14.1 

7.5 

5.8 

12.1 

12.3 

8.6 


ia2 

8.2 

13.4 

9.0 

11.0 

12.6 

5.0 

8.6 

8.2 

0.1 

10.2 

8.5 

0.6 

8.0 


8.6 
9.3 
7.7 
7.3 
11.4 
3.9 
7.5 
7.2 
4.6 
2.4 
9.9 
5.2 
4.1 
7.5 


8.2 
8.7 
8.3 
8.0 
5.5 
9.4 
8.4 
4.8 
8.9 
2.3 

n.3 

6.6 
5.7 
5.3 
4.0 


8.0 
10.0 
6.2 
2.2 
6.7 
4.9 
7.7 
2.8 
4.8 
3.7 


4.0 


22 months but less than 23 


6.0 


21 months but less than 22 


4.5 


20 months but less than 21 


2.6 


19 months but less than 20 


3.8 


IS months bnt less than 19 




17 months but less than 18 




16 months but less than 17 




15 months but less than 16 




U months but less than 15 




13 months but less than 14 




12 mcmths but less than 13 






11 months but less than 12 






10 m<xiths but less than 11 






9 months but less than 10 






8 months but less than 9. . , , 












Girls: Average 


7.1 


7.7 


6.0 


5.0 


4.3 


4.3 






23 to 24 months 


8.9 

7.3 

8.9 

11.9 

13.5 

9.6 

10.8 

10.3 

7.2 

7.6 

10.7 

7.5 

9.0 

10.7 


7.3 
7.0 
9.7 
6.6 
6.7 
5.7 
8.8 
11.5 
7.1 
4.9 
8.0 
7.2 
6.3 


5.9 

10.6 

7.7 

4.7 

7.8 

0.8 

6.3 

11.8 

0.7 

0.1 

13.0 

0.3 

5.0 


5.9 
4.4 
6.0 
5.5 
6.1 
3.5 
7.1 
7.4 
6.0 
5.3 


4.5 
6.3 
7.1 
4.8 
7.2 
3.6 
2.4 
7.1 
6.9 
3.6 


4.1 
4.3 
5.7 
3.3 
4.5 
4.2 
4.7 
5.5 
4.4 
3.6 


4.8 


22 n^nnths bnt lesj? than 23,, 


6.7 




2.0 


20 months but less than 21 


1.7 


19 months but less than 20 


2.8 


18 months but less than 19. 




n months but less than 18 




16 months but less than 17 




15 months but less than 16 




14 months but less than 15 




13 mcmths but less than 14 




12 months but less than 13 


4.9 
7.2 


4.8 
4.4 






U months but less than 12 






10 months but less than 11 








1 






1 



» Not shown where base is less than 100, or for "fringe'' months. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSTABILITY OF CHILD WORKERS. 



Table 11. — Cases of unemployment originating in specified month before end of work 

history. 



Month preceding fringe month before the end of work histCHy. 



Total. 



Fringe m(nith 

First preceding 

Second preceding. . 
Third preceding . . . 
Fourth preceding. . 

Fifth preceding 

Sixth preceding. . . 
Seventh preceding. 
Eighth preceding . . 
Ninth preceding . . . 
Tenth preceding. . . 
Eleventh preceding 



Twelfth preceding . 

Thirteenth preceding 

Fourteenth preceding . . . . 

Fifteenth preceding 

Sixteenth preceding 

Seventeenth preceding 

Eighteenth,preceding 

Nineteenth preceding 

Twentieth preceding 

Twenty-first preceding. . . 
Twenty-second preceding. 
Twenty-third preceding. . 



Cases of unemplojrment. 



Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


5,961 


3,771 


2,190 


77 


55 


22 


201 


121 


.80 


214 


128 


88 


242 


161 


81 


282 


170 


112 


283 


173 


110 


275 


155 


• 120 


280 


182 


98 


280 


175 


105 


303 


203 


100 


329 


204 


125 


327 


210 


117 


288 


185 


103 


301 


186 


115 


289 


183 


106 


253 


156 


97 


270 


174 


96 


257 


176 


81 


246 


165 


81 


233 


156 


77 


212 


121 


91 


188 


121 


67 


189 


127 


62 


142 


84 


58 



Tabie 12.- 



■Cases of unemployment not terminate at sixteenth birthday ^ by tuorh-history 

month of origin. 



Month of origin. 



Total 

Fringe month , 

First preceding , 

Second precedmg 

Third preceding , 

Fourth preceding 

Fifth preceding 

Sixth preceding 

Seventh precedmg 

Eighth preceding 

Ninth preceding 

Tenth preceding 

Eleventh preceding.. . 

Twelfth preceding 

Thirteenth preceding. 
Fourteenth preceding . 
Fifteenth preceding... 
Sixteenth preceding. . 
Seventeenth precedmg 
Eighteenth preceding. 
Nineteenth preceding. 
Twentieth precedi 
Twenty-first p 
Twenty-second prececung 
Twenty-third preceding 




Cases of unemployment not 
terminates at 16. 



Total. 



1,378 



72 

163 

145 

134 

136 

113 

72 

52 

62 

65 

57 

45 

35 

33 

35 

28 

33 

20 

24 

17 

15 

12 

6 

4 



Boys. 



851 



51 
103 
87 
88 
83 
77 
37 
31 
33 
40 
30 
27 
20 
21 
24 
17 
18 
12 
16 
11 
11 
7 
3 
4 



Girls. 



627 



21 

60 

58 

46 

63 

36 

35 

21 

29 

25 

27 

18 

15 

12 

11 

11 

15 

8 

8 

6 

4 

5 

3 
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